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TYPES OF MEDICAL CAREERS 


OSWALD HALL 


ABSTRACT 
Three distinctive types of medical careers are isolated. bog! are described in terms of how patients are 


attracted, retained, and passed on to other doctors, how each 


tions, and how he relates himself to his colleagues. 


The practice of medicine, like other pro- 
fessional careers, is bound up in a web of in- 
stitutions and informal relationships. The 
medical career can be regarded as a set of 
more or less successful adjustments to them. 
This paper outlines the characteristics of 
three distinctive types of careers, so con- 
ceived, as discovered in an eastern American 
city.7 

A career in medicine implies a clientele— 
a body of patients. The following discussion 
is primarily concerned with the various ways 
in which doctors attract and retain patients 
and with the means of improving a clientele 
and transmitting it to a successor. The three 
types of doctors, in pursuing their careers in 
this fashion, come to play distinctive roles in 
the hospital system and build up distinctive 
relationships with their colleagues. It is in 
the context of clienteles, hospital appoint- 
ments, and colleague relationships that the 
discussion proceeds. 

The materials were provided by a wide 
variety of doctors. These men were inter- 


*Oswald Hall, ‘“‘The Informal Organization of 
Medical Practice” (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, 
University of Chicago, 1944). 


octor fits into the system of medical institu- 


viewed to ascertain what they considered 
responsible for success and failure in the 
practice of medicine.? Following are three 
reports which typify the range of variation 
in their careers. 


I 


Dr. A. is a prominent specialist. He is Irish 
and Catholic, but his affiliations are mainly with 
non-Catholic medical institutions. He puts 
enormous energy into his practice. 

His office is well furnished, one of the few 
with fluorescent lighting. The atmosphere is 
busy, informal, and disorganized. The interview 
was marked by interruptions by the office staff 
and by numerous telephone calls. Dr. A. com- 
mented that a doctor’s life was like that. 

“T am on the go all day and usually until 
eleven at night. It is between then and twelve- 
thirty that I get any professional reading done. 

“The art of salesmanship doesn’t help in 
medicine. However, a doctor does need a sort of 
drive—it’s the kind of thing we call surgical 
courage. Dr. X.,who died in poverty a year ago, 
had everything else but lacked that. He had 
wonderful training but lacked that sort of drive. 


2In reports of the interviews, details have been 
changed to conceal the identity of subjects. 
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He got so poor that on one occasion I arranged 
to have a medical position created on one of the 
state relief organizations especially for him. I 
sold the idea to the governor, and sold this man 
to him too. But he didn’t make a go of that 
either. 

“A doctor’s career has an upgrade, a plateau, 
and a downgrade. Doctors don’t talk much of 
what brings about or hastens the downgrade. 
Part of it is the competition of younger doctors 
coming along. But part of it is a matter of pa- 
tients retiring the doctor. Many doctors end up 
with a very shrivelled practice. In a way their 
colleagues help retire them. In my earlier years 
here Isent a lot of surgery to one doctor. He was 
the busiest surgeon in town then. Even then he 
didn’t specialize completely. He always kept a 
core of his old patients. He was the landlord of 
this office building, so it didn’t hurt to send him 
patients. 

“But every doctor has a few young fellows in 
whom he is interested. He needs to send them 
cases in order to get them launched. For this 
reason I had to withdraw most of my surgery 
from this older doctor. In his good days he was 
making fifty thousand a year. But most fellows 
taper off badly after they reach sixty. 

“When a doctor gets into the position of head 
of a department over at the hospital, he can do 
a great deal for his young friends. He can always 
give a good fellow a couple of kicks in the right 
direction. For example, take Dr. Y., who is shar- 
ing my practice now. I met him at a medical as- 
sociation dinner. He had gone from here to med- 
ical school out of town. I met him and was im- 
pressed by his character. He mentioned that he 
would like an internship at our hospital. I was 
helping the internship committee, so it was 
easily arranged. [He mentioned two others 
whom he had helped in similar fashion.] In help- 
ing these fellows I have to take cases away from 
older, established doctors. I find helping young 
fellows very enjoyable; not all doctors like to 
take the time. But the young fellows show 
gratitude and probably attribute more of their 
success to me than I deserve. 

“T think a strong factor of loyalty runs 
through all the practice of medicine. There is a 
guild sense in the profession. See how large a 
proportion of the young doctors are doctor’s 
sons. Much of their success is due to the friend- 
ship of their fathers’ colleagues. I was the only 
doctor in our family. However, not all doctors’ 
sons get into practice. The mortality in medical 
school is high. I hope some other doctors will do 
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in the future for my boy what I’ve done for 
other men’s sons.” 


II 


Dr. B., of Jewish background, is a successful 
pediatrician. He is cordial, confident, and suave, 
but capable of harshness and ruthlessness. The 
latter traits were shown in his dealings with his 
office staff, and with a young patient of fifteen 
whose mother had asked Dr. B. to “scare hell 
out of him.” 

He defended specialization on the basis that 
it is the trend and that status and prestige de- 
pend upon it. “The growth of my specialty is 
simply one branch of the growth of specializa- 
tion in general. Lately this growth has been so 
rapid that boards have been set up to control 
each specialty. I confess that they don’t impress 
me. There is a human element in each of these, 
and in a small world like the medical world there 
are enough exceptions to every rule to make me 
doubt if specialists can be controlled. The 
boards could, however, become weapons for ex- 
cluding unwanted members from a given field. 

“T want to be at liberty to treat any patient 
that I feel capable of handling. But I’m not a 
general practitioner. Specialization is good busi- 
ness; general practice is not. As long as every- 
body goes after everything, there is little for 
anybody. A lot of people think that with the ex- 
tension of medical services throughout industry 
and our school system medicine will eventually 
be totally state controlled. Personally I believe 
that private medicine will persist just as private 
educational institutions persist. 

“Specialization is the big trend in medicine; 
practically all men of ability head in that direc- 
tion. I can’t name you a single capable general 
practitioner in this city right now. A general 
practitioner is just a sort of information bureau. 
Besides that, his time is never his own, and his 
prestige is limited. He is always under the 
shadow of the specialists, and especially the 
surgeons. Unless a fellow is filled with mission- 
ary zeal, he will steer clear of general practice. 
The intelligent doctor, the one who knows what 
is going on, doesn’t even consider general prac- 
tice. 

“There isn’t any room for a specialist to come 
up the hard way any more. A fellow has to get 
the special training, then go into the appropriate 
niche, and if he waits a while he will go ahead. 
As one of my friends says, ‘You can’t become a 
pediatrician by attrition any more.’ 

“T have a good-sized Italian practice. The 
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Italians are a good-paying type, and because of 
that the Italian doctors just aren’t smart when 
they diverge from a code of ethics. There is no 
specialization among them, because every one of 
them is willing to go after all the little two-dol- 
Jar cases he can, whether they fall within his 
own range of skills or not. That kind of compe- 
tition doesn’t help either the patient or the doc- 
tor. Besides that, a lot of those doctors started 
out with those societies. That is lethal. As soon 
as a doctor gets branded a society doctor, his 
patients treat him like a beast of burden. They 
bring in a high-priced specialist from over here 
whenever they need special care. 

“A hospital connection is essential today. A 
period of two or three years is enough to leave 
a doctor hopelessly out of date, and only the 
constant association with other practitioners 
will keep a man abreast of current develop- 
ments. You can see why it is important to be 
connected with a big hospital. Some of the other 
hospitals select doctors who can keep their beds 
full. Over at the big hospital, one climbs because 
of recognition by his colleagues. Of course that 
means his older colleagues. That doesn’t neces- 
sarily bring the best man to the top. 

“T got on the hospital active staff because I 
had worked with one of the big men at another 
hospital. However, I won’t get much further 
than I am now. I’m pretty well precluded from 
heading the department even when I get to be 
senior man.” 


Ill 


Dr. C. is a Yankee and a specialist. He does 
a great deal of executive work for the local med- 
ical society and enjoys such activities. He is as- 
sociated with the leading hospitals in the city, 
has a lucrative practice, and shares an office 
building with other doctors on his own level. 
His family is an old established one, and he is 
apparently highly respected in the profession. 

“One of the things that distinguishes the 
good doctor from the nearly good fellow is his 
ability to size up a situation (critical) and go to 
work without delay. A doctor must waste no 
time when things get serious. This is one of the 
things that keep down his record of failures. 
These have a disconcerting way of getting 
around at the hospital. 

“Going back to the matter of success. In the 
medical world people like to be treated by a 
successful man. The patient likes the doctor to 
drive up in the big new car. 

“Another factor in this is the well-appointed 


office. The doctor is more likely to refer to it as 
a ‘dignified’ office. Of course it is nicer to work 
in such a place, and the details of life are simpli- 
fied. One needs to add to this the out-going per- 
sonality. In fact a doctor needs to be a bit of an 
artist at salesmanship. It sounds not too nice, 
but that is what it adds up to. It is becoming 
essential to have an office secretary. She jollies 
the patients along. It is her responsibility to 
keep the patients. This is partly a matter of 
phoning and arranging appointments. But it is 
more than a routine matter. In the pediatri- 
cian’s office she insists on a future appointment 
for the child even before she lets the mother get 
away from the office. Then at the appointed 
time she reminds the mother. She needs to be 
the watchful type who can detect the anxieties 
of the mother. These she passes on to the doctor. 
This gives the mother the impression that the 
doctor is an omniscient sort who can actually 
anticipate troubles. 

“The most important thing for a doctor is to 
have a hospital linkage. Take the pediatrician 
again. The most important linkage for him is the 
lying-in hospital. The obstetricians have the 
mother at a very impressionable time. There is 
the isolation of her physical condition, and she 
has come to depend very substantially on the 
obstetrician. Apparently very few prospective 
parents make the decision regarding the pedia- 
trician in advance. Hence the pediatricians 


need to remain in the good graces of the 


obstetrician. 

“The fear of jealousy prevents anyone from 
making the first break in the direction of group 
medicine. It would be defined by other doctors 
as an attempt to sew up a part of the available 
practice instead of leaving it open to free compe- 
tition. The others would simply refuse to play 
ball, and the innovator would be ruined. There 
is, however, an informal variety of this in ac- 
tion. For instance doctors make it a point to 
sing the praises of the doctor who sends them 
cases. This is more difficult to detect and con- 
trol. 

“To get ahead the doctor needs to put in 
much longer periods of study than were neces- 
sary previously. And he must keep up his hos- 
pital connections in order to stay abreast of de- 
velopments. He must keep abreast of new litera- 
ture, which means continual study. But study 
must be smart; when a person makes a study of 
a particular set of cases and the relevant litera- 
ture, he publishes a paper. 

“The main hospital here doesn’t give a very 
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good internship for the typical specializing doc- 
tor. It has the rotating type of internship and 
this gives a man a good general training, but he 
sees only a small sample of the types of cases he 
will be chiefly interested in.” 

When asked how a young specialist would 
start up here he thought, “It is essential for him 
to intern at the big hospital and thereby get to 
know the doctors with whom he would be work- 
ing. About getting started, I’m not so sure. In 
my case my father bought my equipment and 
paid my rent for the first year or two.” 


A distinctly different syndrome is dis- 
played in each of the three cases described 
above. Together they demonstrate that, to 
be successful, a doctor must accumulate, re- 
tain, refer, and transmit patients; levy and 
collect fees; work out satisfactory relation- 
ships with colleagues; and find niches in the 
medical institutions of the community. The 
careers of the three doctors are distinctive in 
their different methods of doing these 
things. The prominent features of Dr. A.’s 
career are loyalty to patients and solicitude 
toward the careers of a few colleagues whom 
he defines as friends. Dr. B.’s career, on the 
other hand, is characterized by open com- 
petition with other doctors for clientele and 
by an implicit acceptance of the medical 
career aS a commercial venture. Dr. C.’s 
career differs from both in its close identifi- 
cation with the medical institutions of the 
community; indeed, at many points his 
career mirrors the day-to-day activities of 
the hospital. Moreover, it involves meticu- 
lous etiquette as far as a group of similarly 
placed colleagues is concerned. For purposes 
of discussion, the labels “friendly,” “indi- 
vidualistic,” and “colleague” will be applied 
respectively to these types of careers. 


THE COLLEAGUE CAREER 


This type of career is characterized by 
close identification with the medical institu- 
tions of the community. Success is gained 
and measured by climbing in the hospital 
structure, by acceptance in the “inner fra- 
ternity,”’ and through the recognition of 
colleagues. The foregoing statements of Dr. 
C. document this. Another outstanding doc- 
tor of the colleague type commented: 
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“There are two distinct types of success in 
medicine. A lot of young men come out of medi- 
cal school who either need to start earning 
money, or are inclined that way. They go into 
general practice and take on any kind of work 
they think they can handle. On the other hand, 
there are men who start off by getting attached 
to a hospital, spend long hours in the clinics 
where the older men can see what they are in- 
terested in, climb very gradually, but contribute 
something to the world of medicine. 

“Let me contrast Dr. F. and Dr. N. The 
former was the more brilliant. Then they came 
here to practice. Dr. F. was head and shoulders 
above his fellow practitioners, but he drifted 
into a general practice. It is a very lucrative 
practice, yielding more than mine. Dr. N., on 
the other hand, stuck around the hospital and 
paid more and more attention to heart troubles. 
Now he is an authority in that field and I con- 
sider him one of the top men. I waited for five 
years to associate him with myself; that’s how 
good he is.” 


In the eyes of this doctor, medical success is 
sharply distinguished from financial success. 

The colleague career follows an orderly 
progression through internship and extern- 
ship to active-staff member, perhaps to de- 
partmental head, and on to consulting-staff 
status. 


“One gets into the active staff by climbing 
through the hierarchy; the steps comprise in- 
ternship, the starvation period, externship, and 
then active staff. At one time a person climbed 
sheerly by seniority, but, at the present time, 
one climbs through merit. There is a regular 
hierarchy into which one is admitted. He climbs 
partly by his ability and partly by his devotion 
to duty. ‘Sticking to your knitting’ is valued 
pretty highly in the hospitals here. The consult- 
ing staff in the hospital here is an honorary as- 
sociation. Doctors graduate into it after belong- 
ing to the regular hospital staff.” 


At cach stage in the colleague career there 
are conventional limits on ambition. Each 
successive appointment in the hierarchy is 
presumed to call forth a prolonged period of 


3 Hall, “The Informal Organization of the Medi- 
cal Profession,” Canadian Journal of Economics and 
Political Science, X11, No. 1 (February, 1946), 30- 
44. 
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loyal service but not to whet the appetite 
for further immediate climbing. 

In choosing interns, hospital heads are 
sensitive to the candidate’s ability to fit into 
the institutional structure. In the words of 
one doctor: 


“T am convinced that the main qualification 
stressed in picking interns is personality. This is 
an intangible sort of thing, but it means partly 
the ability to mix well, to be humble to the cor- 
rect degree, and to be able to assume the appro- 
priate attitudes of superiority toward the pa- 
tient. Since all the candidates know their medi- 
cine, the main problem confronting the selection 
committee is one of getting the men who will fit 
into the institutionalized aspects of the hos- 
pital. 

“Not all interns can fit in here. Some are 
trouble makers who just can’t help being that 
way. You know the kind. Just like labor agita- 
tors in industry. If they get in they disrupt hos- 
pital efficiency no end.” 


During the internship period this type of 
doctor extends his technical competence. 
But he also learns the hospital routines, ad- 
justs to the idiosyncrasies of the active-staff 
doctors, and becomes acquainted with the 
doctors who will later become his colleagues. 


“What is the ideal type of internship? Well, 
the young doctor should come to the city where 
he intends to practice. This probably means 
taking the general type of training, and getting 
little of the specialized kinds of things he wants 
to do. However, ic is probably more important 
to get to know the doctors with whom one is 
going to associate. After getting established in 
this way, he should go away to the specialized 
hospital for the kind of internship which fits his 
interests.” 


One tangible reward for a loyal internship 
is an invitation to join the extern staff. The 
time spent as an extern has much in common 
with the intern period, but it is voluntary 
rather than obligatory. Hence it functions as 
a device for further testing of institutional 
loyalty and gives the staff doctors an addi- 
tional opportunity to evaluate the extern’s 
personality and ability. The good extern is 
one who shows his devotion to the hospital 
by meticulous attention to duty, by long, 


nonremunerative hours in the out-patient 
department, and by regard for the etiquette 
of colleague relationships. Moreover, he 
avoids aggressiveness in accumulating a pri- 
vate practice. His reward comes when, often 
after long years have passed, he is invited to 
join the active staff of the hospital. 


“The externs are usually chosen from the in- 
tern group. They are usually offered this privi- 
lege when openings occur in the out-patient de- 
partment. Similarly, the members of the out- 
patient department are brought into the house 
as and when openings occur. There is a continu- 
al selecting process at work, and the judgment 
of the head of the particular department plays 
a very large part in determining the speed of 
promotion.” 


Active-staff status brings with it the right 
to admit patients to the hospital. Many 
doctors in the community are excluded from 
the closed-hospital system, so those who are 
members of the active staff have an advan- 
tage; they can hospitalize their patients, and 
thus a clientele is automatically deflected to 
them. Active-staff status also changes the 
nature of the charity work which the doctor 
does at the hospital. He still treats such pa- 
tients, but he has the privilege of doing so at 
his own convenience rather than on a rigidly 
set schedule. This means that charity work 
constitutes less of a burden for him than it 
did during his externship. When he becomes 
a member of the active staff, he defines this 
work as a symbol of his status and takes 
pride in treating people without charge. 


“The doctor does a tremendous amount of 
charity work. There is no other group in the 
community, not even the ministers, who render 
such services free.” 


If, during the early part of his career, the 
doctor has been “sponsored’”’4 by a well-es- 
tablished member of the inner fraternity, 
his period of waiting for an active-staff ap- 
pointment may be reduced. By the same 
token he is certified as a worthy colleague 
and admitted into the referral system of the 


‘Hall, “The Stages in a Medical Career,” 
American Journal of Sociology, LIII, No. 5 (March, 
1948), 327-3Y- 
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community. On occasion he may be invited 
to associate himself with the practice of his 
sponsor. 

At each stage in the colleague career the 
recruit is judged by his devotion to institu- 
tional obligations and by his regard for the 
etiquette of colleague relationships. Failure 
in these matters may erase an initial accept- 
ance, as the following case indicates: 


“In medicine, as in all professional life, a 
great deal depends on the personality of the doc- 
tor concerned. Dr. C. was one of the best trained 
men who came to this city. He was smart; but 
he offénded the people with whom he worked. 
Eventually he had to turn to anaesthesia, a 
technical field where personal relations are un- 
important.” 


Acceptance by the colleague group makes 
the young doctor responsive to the demands 
and benefits of the informal organization of 
medicine in the community. Thenceforth, 
rather than hoard patients, he practices the 
etiquette of referral. 


“One has to be very careful at the Maternity 
Hospital not to antagonize the pediatricians. It 
would be dangerous to play favorites. I make 
the patient take the initiative in selecting her 
pediatrician. I may have to help her remember 
the names of some of them, and eliminate some 
and finally make a choice. But I wouldn’t feel 
justified in recex.mending any particular man. 
All are equally good as far as I am concerned.” 


When the doctor finishes treating a referred 
patient, he returns him to the original 
doctor. 


“One must be scrupulously honest or he will 
get labelled by his colleagues. One young woman 
came to me when her obstetrician was out of 
the city. I took care of her and delivered her 
child. When she became pregnant again she 
came back to me. I told her that she could have 
any obstetrician in town whom she preferred 
over her original one—anyone, that is, but me. 
You have to be meticulously careful in such 
cases.” 


The rigid observation of this etiquette 
minimizes the competition for patients, 
which is a potent source of hostility between 
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colleagues. Meanwhile, patients are kept 
circulating between doctors to their mutual 
benefit. 

It is unnecessary for the colleague type of 
doctor to be aggressively enterprising in ac- 
cumulating patients. The “good” patients in 
the community gravitate to the doctors of 
high prestige; the referral system of the col- 
league group into which he has become in- 
tegrated operates to keep these patients in 
circulation. In addition, both hospital con- 
nections and location in “doctor’s row” de- 
flect patients to him. Charity work likewise 
contributes to his practice, although there is 
usually a shrewd screening of such patients. 


“The people who come to the out-patient de- 
partment aren’t the type you want in your of- 
fice. They are mostly the slum folk—a depraved 
lot. There is always a scattering of well-to-do 
among them, wearing fur coats and driving auto- 
mobiles, waiting through the morning for their 
turn at free medicine.” 


The relationships of the colleague type of 
doctor with his patients are usually imper- 
sonal and formal. The almost automatic de- 
flection of patients toward him makes it un- 
necessary to display warm, friendly atti- 
tudes toward patients. To enhance the im- 
personality of doctor-patient relationships, 
the colleague type of doctor usually employs 
a secretary and a nurse, who act as inter- 
mediaries between him and his patients. 
These functionaries, who are representatives 
of the system, see that patients do not im- 
pose upon the doctor, and thus they free him 
from the necessity of being a diplomat in 
dealing with his patients. 

The daily routine of such doctors also 
helps to maintain the impersonal tone of the 
relationships. Patients have access to the 
doctor by appointment only; there are no 
“office hours.” There are few house calls; 
patients who are sufficiently ill are admitted 
to the hospital and seen there. Telephone 
calls are also discouraged. Frequently doc- 
tors charge for all advice given by telephone, 
which tends to reduce the number of calls 
and to limit them to those which are really 
urgent. 
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“One must keep his patients in order. You 
will notice that the phone hasn’t rung once dur- 
ing our talk this evening, and we’ve been at it 
for an hour and a half. One doctor whom I 
know, who is ten years younger than I am, lets 
his patients call him at all hours. He is out on 
calls until ten every night. I’ll still be practicing 
when he’s gone.” 


The characteristic time profile of the col- 
league practice shows an extremely slow up- 
grade initially, followed by a rapid rise 
which later levels to a plateau, which is 
maintained with little serious falling-off to 
the termination of the career. The slow up- 
grade occurs at the beginning of practice, 
when the young doctor is awaiting col- 
league-group acceptance. Once this is 
achieved, the practice rapidly grows to 
capacity. His integration into the referral 
system of the colleague group permits him 
to maintain his practice at this level until he 
considers retirement. 

The nature of the clientele changes in the 
successive stages of a colleague career. The 
early stage is heavily loaded with charity 
patients in the out-patient department. At 
the next stage the practice mainly com- 
prises paying patients, seen at the office or in 
the private and semiprivate rooms of the 
hospital. Thenceforth a weeding-out process 
discourages ‘“‘undesirable” types of patients 
by means of the appointment book and the 
scale of fees. These “undesirables” gravitate 
to doctors outside the colleague group and, 
on occasion, are referred by doctors inside 
the inner fraternity to those who are out- 
side, as is pointed out in the following ex- 
cerpt: 

“Medicine here is a clique affair. The clique 
is made up of a lot of old doctors and is relative- 
ly small, centralized and persistent. I’d proba- 
bly starve if I tried to break in there. When I 
first started to practice, certain members of that 
clique were willing to turn cases over to me but 
Isoon discovered that when a doctor phoned me 
at night and asked me to go out on a case, very 
often it was the sort of address that the other 
doctor recognized as a nonpaying patient. After 
two years of this, I told my wife to refuse all 
these requests when she answered the phone. A 
couple of surgery cases came to me through 


these calls but, on the whole, it seems to me that 
it was nothing but the kind of exploitation that 
the older doctors use pretty consistently. It’s 
the same with the hospitals. They’re a closed 
clique system too.” 


If the established doctor, as he nears ma- 
turity, feels that he can no longer handle his 
practice adequately by himself, he may relate 
himself closely to a younger man whom he 
has sponsored. As time goes on, he may 
transfer the whole practice to the protégé. 
Such an arrangement tends, at one and the 
same time, to limit competition and to pro- 
vide the mechanism for transferring a prac- 
tice intact. This transfer of practices is char- 
acteristic of only the colleague type of 
doctor. 


THE INDIVIDUALISTIC CAREER 


Most of the doctors outside the colleague 
group follow individualistic careers. These 
differ from the other two types by the keen 
competition for patients and fees and by the 
conception of a medical practice as a com- 
mercial venture in which success is measured 
by income and number of patients. 

The ambition of this type of doctor is di- 
rected to ultimate goals of high status and 
high income, whereas that of the colleague 
type is related to the successive stages in a 
career. Since the medical institutions of the 
community do not support the individualis- 
tic ambitions but are, on the other hand, 
threatened by them, such ambitions are fre- 
quently frustrated. 

The individualistic doctor defines the in- 
ternship as a period for learning skills which 
can be applied in private practice. An indi- 
vidualistic doctor stated: 


‘An internship is the most important learn- 
ing period in the life of a doctor. One can only 
get so much out of books. Only certain frag- 
ments of medicine are communicable verbally. 
For instance, you have to see the pale halo 
about the mouth in scarlet fever pointed out 
many times before seeing it readily. Moreover, 
no two writers will describe the details of a con- 
dition in the same manner. No one catches the 
whole of the phenomena, and each selects still 
further when he tries to communicate it. You 
have to get from verbalized constructs to the 
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sick person. And that happens in your intern- 
ship.” 

Because of this orientation to learning, such 
interns are neither disposed to fit themselves 
into the hospital rituals nor to adjust to the 
idiosyncrasies of the staff physicians when 
these interfere with their learning. Defined 
by the staff doctors as “troublemakers” or, 
at least, as being disruptive of hospital 
routines, they forfeit the support of the es- 
tablished doctors. 

If the doctor of the individualistic type 
acquires an extern appointment, he may 
utilize it to forward his own private practice. 
The time spent in the out-patient depart- 
ment may be used to improve the skills to be 
used in his office practice. On occasion he 
may attempt to divert public patients into 
his private practice. In effect, he campaigns 
for favors by giving his services to the hos- 
pital. The hospital, therefore, is often used 
by the individualistic doctor as a jumping- 
off spot into private practice. As he has little 
hope of climbing into the sponsorship sys- 
tem, he loses interest in his externship and 
breaks the hospital connection before active- 
staff invitations are tendered. 


“Many persons become tired of waiting, es- 
pecially when they get jumped over. Many are 
building up private practices in the meantime 
and feel that they can no longer spare the time.” 


From the beginning of his private prac- 
tice, the individualistic doctor campaigns 
aggressively to attract and retain clientele. 
Since he is in open competition with the 
other medical men of the community, his re- 
lationships with them are tinged with dis- 
trust and suspicion. This type of practition- 
er does not dare to leave town for even a 
short time for fear that his patients will be 
diverted from his practice. 

“The standard of ethics of doctors around 
here is rather low. If you leave for a week and 
turn your patients over to a friend, you have no 
assurance at all that you will ever get them back 
again.” 

Some individualistic doctors attempt to deal 
with all cases which come to them, rather 
than to refer them to other doctors. 
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“When I started up I took anything that 
came in the door and was willing to tackle 
everything but major surgery.” 


Although most of these doctors are more 
concerned with the patient’s welfare than 
this statement would indicate, they tend to 
refer patients to other doctors only when it 
is absolutely beyond their own abilities to 
treat them. Such a doctor uses members of 
the colleague group as consultants in an 
emergency, but he is not part of the mutual 
referring system. Hence his consulting rela- 
tionships frequently revert to a commercial 
basis; in other words, fee-splitting arises. A 
colleague type of doctor commented on this 
practice with more understanding than is 
usually found: 


“Fee-splitting is a different matter for a man 
who is in a position to wait and live on a private 
income, than for the man who needs money to 
feed his family or just to cover overhead. In the 
latter case, the temptation must be just about 
unbearable. The usual mechanism by which 
these arrangements are made is for the general 
man to send a patient to a surgeon as a tenta- 
tive gesture. If the surgeon reciprocates by call- 
ing the other in as assistant, then an association 
develops without anything overt being said. If 
the surgeon handles the surgery by his own 
team, he gets no more cases from that quarter.” 


Members of the colleague group have no 
need to participate in such arrangements; 
they have referral machinery to bring pa- 
tients to them. 

In accumulating a clientele, the individu- 
alistic type must display initiative. Com- 
pared to the colleague type, he appears ag- 
gressive. Some of the techniques used are il- 
lustrated in the following statements by in- 
dividualistic doctors. 


“A doctor can get quite a way with show- 
manship. For example, one doctor has a good 
deal of intriguing equipment in his office; this 
lies on the fringe of quackery as far as being of 
help to the patient is concerned.” 


“There is a tendency among young doctors 
to dress well and to drive an ostentatious car. 
Then there is a lot of value in joining a medical 
fraternity as an opportunity of meeting the 
specialists of various fields. It’s wise to refer 
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your patients to the most eminent specialist 
around in case the patient is given the impres- 
sion that the general practitioner and some less- 
er specialist are working in cahoots. On the 
other hand, the general practitioner needs to be 
a good mixer. This is an essential factor in gath- 
ering a clientele. For example, one fellow—a 
very well-built, handsome chap—made contacts 
with the local police department and went so far 
as to provide a room in his house, where police- 
men could be found playing cards, etc. Eventu- 
ally he also had contacts with the telephone 
company.” 


“In the early days I stayed at home and read 
my medical books. After a year I stopped read- 
ing and started to spend a bit more money join- 
ing clubs, lodges, and so on. This certainly paid 
dividends.” 


To retain patients, the doctor must culti- 
vate the patient’s confidence in him. He re- 
mains accessible by keeping office hours; he 
may show an active interest in his patients; 
he is available for home visits and night 
calls, which demonstrate his sense of duty. 
Other means of retaining patients appear in 
such statements as: 


“T do a bit of dispensing. For example, after 
the patient has paid for a visit, I occasionally 
give him medicine. It would cost me a dime 
while the druggist would charge him $1.00 for 
it.” 


As this type of practice is dependent upon 
quantity of patients for success, the doctor 
cannot risk behavior which might antago- 
nize his clientele. His office is usually located 
in the neighborhood area which it serves or 
at an easily accessible point; frequently the 
office is in the doctor’s home. Even when he 
becomes successful, few individualistic doc- 
tors risk a move to the medical center. Such 
a practitioner fears that his patients will de- 
sert him for a doctor who is closer to them 
or that they will punish him for aspiring to 
the higher status of the medical area. The 
loss of patients is not offset by favors from 
the colleague group; they regard a move into 
their area, by one who is excluded from their 
group, as a sign of aggression and hence re- 
act toward him with hostility and suspicion. 


For substantially the same reasons, the 
individualistic type hesitates to specialize.s 


“The doctor needs the gravity of the profes- 
sional attitude to impress certain types of pa- 
tients, and, on the other hand, he needs a ‘good 
fellow’ attitude to fraternize with the larger 
bulk of his patients.” 


Specialization entails great risks and a tem- 
porary drop in clientele and income. 


“The transition from general to specialized 
practice exhibits serious difficulties. One can’t 
expect to get referred work from colleagues 
while he puts in time on general practice. How- 
ever, you need to extend the general practice be- 
cause most of your surgical work is drawn from 
your patients. Of course you can buy surgery if 
you are willing to pay a fee to the general 
practitioner.” 


The goals of the individualistic type pre- 
clude his weeding out any patient who can 
pay him in favor of the long-term goal of 
having a smaller number of higher-paying 
patients. His practice is subject to constant 
competition from other doctors, and he re- 
tains whatever clients he can. Asa result, his 
clientele is frequently of a type sharply criti- 
cized by the colleague type of doctor: 


“Transition to a specialty represents a bit of 
a blow to the general practice you have accumu- 
lated. It is necessary to turn your general prac- 
tice away from the door and request them not to 
come again. I only kept one old woman; she was 
88 when she died. I announced on January rst, 
that henceforth I would do only Obstetrics and 
Gynecology. That first year my practice 
dropped off by $1500. However, it grew propor- 
tionately after that, luckily.” 


The time profile of the individualistic 
practice shows a rise, which may be slow or 
sudden; a plateau; and a falling-off. How- 
ever, there may be much variation. For ex- 
ample, there may be a very rapid rise, fol- 
lowed by an equally rapid decline. The aver- 


5 Specialization is often attempted in stages; the 
general practice is retained, and only those new 
patients who require treatment in accordance with 
the new specialty are taken. Or the doctor may 
decide to narrow his practice down to two specialties 
at first, then gradually confine his practice to one, 
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age doctor of the individualistic type, how- 
ever, accumulates a clientele more gradually 
and retains as many of them as he can. The 
attitude of the colleague type of doctor to- 
ward this sort of practice is exemplified by 
the following statement: 


“One doctor I know has a large practice 
made up of racetrack people, those connected 
with show business, gamblers and the like. All 
the doctors know him.” 


As old age approaches, the individualistic 
type can no longer compete aggressively 
with the younger men, and his patients 
drift away. Such doctors speak of their pa- 
tients’ retiring them at this time. Nor can 
the individualistic type of doctor provide for 
the persistence of his practice by passing it 
on to another person. His ties with his pa- 
tients are not transferable assets. Hence, the 
practice and the career terminate simul- 
taneously. 


THE FRIENDLY CAREER 


The friendly type of doctor differs from 
the individualistic type by virtue of an in- 
tense loyalty; he differs from the colleague 
type in that this loyalty is to persons rather 
than to institutions. The friendly type of 
doctor defines success as follows: 


“A practice is like a bit of architecture. Some 
structures are grander than others. Some have 
a poor foundation that will not support the con- 
tinued weight of the superstructure. Some 
mushroom upward and then taper off and de- 
cline. If a doctor’s practice grows too rapidly, he 
is likely to be criticized sharply by other doc- 
tors. 

“One way of building a mushroom practice 
is to get a large number of patients coming to 
the office. Success pyramids on success. This 
means haphazard treatment for the patient. The 
doctor invites later pitfalls unless he builds the 
size of practice he can handle thoroughly.” 


“T think the first factor in medical success is 
knowledge. A man climbs on knowledge and 
ability. However, personality is highly signifi- 
cant. One has to be friendly, out-going, and de- 
pendable. In the third place, a person must ac- 
cumulate friends within the profession. Favors 
among doctors are on the basis of friendship and 
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continuing favors hang by that tenuous 
thread.” 


Being loyal to persons takes precedence over 
furthering his own career or serving institu- 
tions. His medical career is used as an imple- 
ment to serve friendship rather than as an 
end in itself. His greatest satisfactions are 
derived from the gratitude of friends for 
whom he has done favors, be they patients 
or other doctors. 

His goals are oriented toward acquiring 
and furthering friendships; hence, any be- 
havior on his part which would alienate the 
loyalty of friends is precluded. He is not in- 
terested in competing with other doctors; 
his ambitions can be served best through co- 
operation. As a result, he tends to abide by 
the etiquette of colleague relationships. 

Most of the friendly doctors have estab- 
lished their offices away from their homes 
and neighborhoods. Although their offices 
are frequently in the same areas as those of 
the specialists, they tend to locate near the 
medical men who are a part of their primary 
friendship group rather than of the same or 
complementary specialties. Adhering as 
they do to the colleague etiquette, they 
arouse no hostility in the colleague group. 

When the friendly type of doctor holds an 
institutional position, his loyalty is to 
friends rather than to the institutions. He 
feels no compunction about manipulating 
openings on the staff for deserving friends. 
This is not sponsorship; the relation between 
this doctor and his friend is personal. The 
friend may be a type which cannot be inte- 
grated into the institutional structure. Note 
that Dr. A. gave help in this manner to a 
doctor who was not successful in the institu- 
tional position created for him. 

In his interaction with patients, the 
friendly type of doctor emphasizes the per- 
sonal aspect of the relationship. Although he 
may employ a secretary and a nurse, these 
functionaries are technical assistants rather 
than devices for preserving social distance 
and assuring the return of the patient. Not 
only is the doctor available at all times to 
his patients, but he is ready and willing to 
confer special favors, time, and effort on 


us 
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them. He is always ready to override the 
appointment book to accommodate a friend. 
Such behavior makes for a practice built on 
loyal patients. These refer him to their 
friends, who may thus become a part of his 
clientele. 


“My practice is largely a personal kind of 
practice. One person is pleased with my work 
and tells another. There is little referred work. 
I don’t do any quid pro quo work for the cases 
other men send me.” 


The transfer of patients from one friendly 
doctor to another depends on the first prac- 
titioner’s including the second in the pri- 
mary friendship group of doctor and patient. 
The certified doctor can be trusted by the 
patient because of his part in the friendship 
relation. Because he trusts his colleagues 
and because of the bonds of loyalty between 
himself and his patients, he can go on pro- 
longed vacations, satisfied that his patients 
will come back to him upon his return. This 
isnot easy for the individualistic doctor, who 
might lose his patients to a competing physi- 
cian, or for the colleague type, who is part of 
a complex division of labor. 

The friendly type of practice, on occasion, 
may persist beyond the career of its founder. 


The founder may incorporate a younger 
friendly doctor into the circle of his loyal 
patients and, as he envisages his own career 
drawing to a close, he may transfer those 
patients who have become friendly with the 
new doctor. The transfer of this type of 
practice is more complicated than that of 
the colleague type, which mainly involves 
incorporating the new incumbent into a set 
of institutional positions. 


CONCLUSION 


At the present time there is much discus- 
sion about developing more rational systems 
for providing medical services. This paper 
offers two contributions to such discussion. 
It calls attention to the existence of an ex- 
tensive assortment of informal arrange- 
ments and partly institutionalized devices 
for integrating the activities of the various 
kinds of specialists needed to carry on pres- 
ent-day medical care. It also points to the 
variety of motives operating among different 
types of doctors. Presumably any planned 
system for providing medical services would 
have to take account of these less obvious 
features of medical careers. 
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THE SOCIOLOGY OF SOCIABILITY’' 


GEORG SIMMEL 


Translated by EVERETT C. HUGHES 


ABSTRACT 


While all human associations are entered into because of some ulterior interests, there is in all of them a 
residue of pure sociability or association for its own sake. Sociability is the art or play form of association, 
related to the content and purposes of association in the same way as art is related to reality. While sociable 
interaction centers upon persons, it can occur only if the more serious purposes of the individual are kept 
out, so that it is an interaction not of complete but of symbolic and equal personalities. While it is a depar- 
ture from reality, there is no deceit in it unless one of the persons involved tries to exploit it. 


There is an old conflict over the nature 
of society. One side mystically exaggerates 
its significance, contending that only 
through society is human life endowed with 
reality. The other regards it as a mere ab- 
stract concept by means of which the ob- 
server draws the realities, which are indi- 
vidual human beings, into a whole, as one 
calls trees and brooks, houses and meadows, 
a “landscape.” However one decides this 
conflict, he'must allow society to be a reality: 
in a double sense. On the one hand are the 
individuals in their directly perceptible ex- 
istence, the bearers of the processes of as- 
sociation, who are united by these processes 
into the higher unity which one calls “‘socie- 
ty’; on the other hand, the interests which, 
living in the individuals, motivate such 
union: economic and ideal interests, warlike 
and erotic, religious and charitable. To satis- 
fy such urges and to attain such purposes, 
arise the innumerable forms of social life, all 
the with-one-another, for-one-another, in- 
one-another, against-one-another, and 
through-one-another, in state and com- 
mune, in church and economic associations, 
in family and clubs. The energy effects of 
atoms upon each other bring matter into the 
innumerable forms which we see as “things.” 
Just so the impulses and interests, which a 

t “Soziologie der Geselligkeit,” being the opening 
speech at the first meeting of the German Sociologi- 
cal Society (Verhandlungen des Ersten Deutschen Sozi- 


ologentages vom 19-12 Oktober, 1910, in Frankfurt 
A.M. [Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, ro11]). Pp. 1-16. 


man experiences in himself and which push 
him out toward other men, bring about all 
the forms of association by which a mere 
sum of separate individuals are made into a 
“society.” 

Within this constellation, called society, 
or out of it, there develops a special socio- 
logical structure corresponding to those of 
art and play, which draw their form from 


’ these realities but nevertheless leave their 


reality behind them. It may be an open 
question whether the concept of a play im- 
pulse or an artistic impulse possesses ex- 
planatory value; at least it directs attention 
to the fact that in every play or artistic ac- 
tivity there is contained a common element 
not affected by their differences of content. 
Some residue of satisfaction lies in gymnas- 
tics, as in card-playing, in music, and in plas- 
tic, something which has nothing to do with 
the peculiarities of music or plastic as such 
but only with the fact that both of the latter 
are art and both of the former are play. A 
common element, a likeness of psychological 
reaction and need, is found in all these vari- 
ous things—something easily distinguish- 
able from the special interest which gives 
each its distinction. In the same sense one 
may speak of an impulse to sociability in 
man. To be sure, it is for the sake of special 
needs and interests that men unite in eco- 
nomic associations or blood fraternities, in 
cult societies or robber bands. But, above 
and beyond their special content, all these 
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associations are accompanied by a feeling 
for, by a satisfaction in, the very fact that 
one is associated with others and that the 
solitariness of the individual is resolved into 
togetherness, a union with others. Of course, 
this feeling can, in individual cases, be nulli- 
fied by contrary psychological factors; asso- 
ciation can be felt as a mere burden, endured 
for the sake of our objective aims. But typi- 
cally there is involved in all effective mo- 
tives for association a feeling of the worth of 
association as such, a drive which presses 
toward this form of existence and often only 
later calls forth that objective content which 
carries the particular association along. And 
as that which I have called artistic impulse 
draws its form from the complexes of per- 
ceivable things and builds this form into a 
special structure corresponding to the ar- 
tistic impulse, so also the impulse to socia- 
bility distils, as it were, out of the realities of 
social life the pure essence of association, of 
the associative process as a value and a satis- 
faction. It thereby constitutes what we call 
sociability in the narrower sense. It is no 
mere accident of language that all sociabili- 
ty, even the purely spontaneous, if it is to 
have meaning and stability, lays such great 
value on form, on good form. For “good 
form” is mutual self-definition, interaction 
of the elements, through which a unity is 
made; and since in sociability the concrete 
motives bound up with life-goals fall away, 
so must the pure form, the free-playing, in- 
teracting interdependence of individuals 
stand out so much the more strongly and 
operate with so much the greater effect. 
And what joins art with play now appears 
in the likeness of both to sociability. From 
the realities of life play draws its great, es- 
sential themes: the chase and cunning; the 
proving of physical and mental powers, the 
contest and reliance on chance and the favor 
of forces which one cannot influence. Freed 
of substance, through which these activities 
make up the seriousness of life, play gets its 
cheerfulness but also that symbolic signifi- 
cance which distinguishes it from pure pas- 
time. And just this will show itself more and 
More as the essence of sociability; that it 


makes up its substance from numerous fun- 
damental forms of serious relationships 
among men, a substance, however, spared 
the frictional relations of real life; but out of 
its formal relations to real life, sociability 
(and the more so as it approaches pure socia- 
bility) takes on a symbolically playing ful- 
ness of life and a significance which a super- 
ficial rationalism always seeks only in the 
content. Rationalism, finding no content 
there, seeks to do away with sociability as 
empty idleness, as did the savant who asked 
concerning a work of art, “What does that 
prove?” It is nevertheless not without sig- 
nificance that in many, perhaps in all, 
European languages, the word “society” 
(Gesellschaft) indicates literally “together- 
ness.” The political, economic, the society 
held together by some purpose is, neverthe- 
less, always “society.” But only the sociable 
is a “society” without qualifying adjective, 
because it alone presents the pure, abstract 
play of form, all the specific contents of the 
one-sided and qualified societies being dis- 
solved away. 

Sociability is, then, the play-form of as- 
sociation and is related to the content-deter- 
mined concreteness of association as art is 
related to reality. Now the great problem of 
association comes to a solution possible only 
in sociability. The problem is that of the 
measure of significance and accent which 
belongs to the individual as such in and as 
against the social milieu. Since sociability in 
its pure form has no ulterior end, no content, 
and no result outside itself, it is oriented 
completely about personalities. Since noth- 
ing but the satisfaction of the impulse to 
sociability—although with a resonance left 
over—is to be gained, the process remains, 
in its conditions as in its results, strictly 
limited to its persona] bearers; the personal 
traits of amiability, breeding, cordiality, and 
attractiveness of all kinds determine the 
character of purely sociable association. But 
precisely because all is oriented about them, 
the personalities must not emphasize them- 
selves too individually. Where real interests, 
co-operating or clashing, determine the social 
form, they provide of themselves that the 
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individual shall not present his peculiarities 
and individuality with too much abandon 
and aggressiveness. But where this restraint 
is wanting, if association is to be possible at 
all, there must prevail another restriction of 
personal pushing, a restriction springing 
solely out of the form of the association. It 
is for this reason that the sense of tact is of 
such special significance in society, for it 
guides the self-regulation of the individual 
in his personal relations to others where no 
outer or directly egoistic interests provide 
regulation. And perhaps it is the specific 
function of tact to mark out for individual 
impulsiveness, for the ego and for outward 
demands, those limits which the rights of 
others require. A very remarkable sociologi- 
cal structure appears at this point. In socia- 
bility, whatever the personality has of ob- 
jective importance, of features which have 
their orientation toward something outside 
the circle, must not interfere. Riches and so- 
cial] position, learning and fame, exceptional 
capacities and merits of the individual have 
no role in sociability or, at most, as a slight 
nuance of that immateriality with which 
alone reality dares penetrate into the artifi- 
cial structure of sociability. As these objec- 
tive qualities which gather about the per- 
sonality, so also must the most purely and 
deeply personal qualities be excluded from 
sociability. The most personal things—char- 
acter, mood, and fate—have thus no place in 
it. It is tactless to bring in personal humor, 
good or ill, excitement and depression, the 
light and shadow of one’s inner life. Where a 
connection, begun on the sociable level— 
and not necessarily a superficial or conven- 
tional one—finally comes to center about 
personal values, it loses the essential quality 
of sociability and becomes an association de- 
termined by a content—not unlike a busi- 
ness or religious relation, for which contact, 
exchange, and speech are but instruments 
for ulterior ends, while for sociability they 
are the whole meaning and content of the 
social processes. This exclusion of the per- 
sonal reaches into even the most external 
matters; a lady would not want to appear in 
such extreme décolletage in a really personal, 


intimately friendly situation with one or two 
men as she would in a large company with- 
out any embarrassment. In the latter she 
would not feel herself personally involved in 
the same measure and could therefore aban- 
don herself to the impersonal freedom of the 
mask. For she is, in the larger company, her- 
self, to be sure, but not quite completely 
herself, since she is only an element in a for- 
mally constituted gathering. 

A man, taken as a whole, is, so to speak, 
a somewhat unformed complex of contents, 
powers, potentialities; only according to the 
motivations and relationships of a changing 
existence is he articulated into a differenti- 
ated, defined structure. Asan economic and 
political agent, as a member of a family or of 
a profession, he is, so to speak, an ad hoc con- 
struction; his life-material is ever deter- 
mined by a special idea, poured into a spe- 
cial mold, whose relatively independent life 
is, to be sure, nourished from the common 
but somewhat undefinable source of energy, 
the ego. In this sense, the man, as a social 
creature, is also a unique structure, occur- 
ring in no other connection. On the one 
hand, he has removed all the objective quali- 
ties of the personality and entered into the 
structure of sociability with nothing but the 
capacities, attractions, and interests of his 
pure humanity. On the other hand, this 
structure stops short of the purely subjec- 
tive and inward parts of his personality. 
That discretion which is one’s first demand 
upon others in sociability is also required of 
one’s own ego, because a breach of it in 
either direction causes the sociological arti- 
fact of sociability to break down into a soci- 
ological naturalism. One can therefore speak 
of an upper and a lower sociability threshold 
for the individual. At the moment when 
people direct their association toward objec- 
tive content and purpose, as well as at the 
moment when the absolutely personal and 
subjective matters of the individual enter 
freely into the phenomenon, sociability is no 
longer the central and controlling principle 
but at most a formalistic and outwardly in- 
strumental principle. 

From this negative definition of the na- 
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ture of sociability through boundaries and 
thresholds, however, one can perhaps find 
the positive motif. Kant set it up as the 
principle of law that everyone should have 
that measure of freedom which could exist 
along with the freedom of every other per- 
son. If one stands by the sociability impulse 
as the source or also asthesubstanceof socia- 
bility, the following is the principle accord- 
ing to which it is constituted: everyone 
should have as much satisfaction of this im- 
pulse as is consonant with the satisfaction of 
the impulse for all others. If one expresses 
this not in terms of the impulse but rather in 
terms of success, the principle of sociability 
may be formulated thus: everyone should 
guarantee to the other that maximum of 
sociable values (joy, relief, vivacity) which 
is consonant with the maximum of values he 
himself receives. As justice upon the Kanti- 
an basis is thoroughly democratic, so like- 
wise this principle shows the democratic 
structure of all sociability, which to be sure 
every social stratum can realize only within 
itself, and which so often makes sociability 
between members of different social classes 
burdensome and painful. But even among 
social equals the democracy of their sociabil- 
ity is a play. Sociability creates, if one will, 
an ideal sociological world, for in it—so say 
the enunciated principles—the pleasure of 
the individual is always contingent upon the 
joy of others; here, by definition, no one can 
have his satisfaction at the cost of contrary 
experiences on the part of others. In other 
forms of association such lack of reciprocity 
is excluded only by the ethical imperative 
which govern them but not by their own im- 
manent nature. This world of sociability, the 
only one in which a democracy of equals is 
possible without friction, is an artificial 
world, made up of beings who have re- 
nounced both the objective and the purely 
personal features of the intensity and exten- 
siveness of life in order to bring about among 
themselves a pure interaction, free of any 
disturbing material accent. If we now have 
the conception that we enter into sociability 
purely as “human beings,” as that which we 
really are, lacking all the burdens, the agita- 


tions, the inequalities with which real life 
disturbs the purity of our picture, it is be- 
cause modern life is overburdened with ob- 
jective content and material demands. Rid- 
ding ourselves of this burden in sociable 
circles, we believe we return to our natural- 
personal being and overlook the fact that 
this personal aspect also does not consist in 
its full uniqueness and natura! completeness, 
but only in a certain reserve and stylizing of 
the sociable man. In earlier epochs, when a 
man did not depend so much upon the pur- 
posive, objective content of his associations, 
his “formal personality” stood out more 
clearly against his personal existence: hence 
personal bearing in the society of earlier 
times was much more ceremonially rigidly 
and impersonally regulated than now. This 
reduction of the personal periphery of the 
measure of significance which homogeneous 
interaction with others allowed the individu- 
al has been followed by a swing to the oppo- 
site extreme; a specific attitude in society is 
that courtesy by which the strong, out- 
standing person not only places himself on a 
level with the weaker but goes so far as to as- 
sume the attitude that the weaker is the 
more worthy and superior. If association is 
interaction at all, it appears in its purest and 
most stylized form when it goes on among 
equals, just as symmetry and balance are the 
most outstanding forms of artistic stylizing 
of visible elements. Inasmuch as sociability 
is the abstraction of association—an ab- 
straction of the character of art or of play— 
it demands the purest, most transparent, 
most engaging kind of interaction—that 
among equals. It must, because of its very 
nature, posit beings who give up so much of 
their objective content, who are so modified 
in both their outward and their inner signifi- 
cance, that they are sociably equal, and 
every one of them can win sociability values 
for himself only under the condition that the 
others, interacting with him, can also win 
them. It is a game in which one “acts” as 
though all were equal, as though he espe- 
cially esteemed everyone. This is just as far 
from being a lie as is play or art in all their 
departures from reality. But the instant the 
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intentions and events of practical reality 
enter into the speech and behavior of socia- 
bility, it does become a lie—just as a paint- 
ing does when it attempts, panorama fash- 
ion, to be taken for reality. That which is 
right and proper within the self-contained 
life of sociability, concerned only with the 
immediate play of its forms, becomes a lie 
when this is mere pretense, which in reality 
is guided by purposes of quite another sort 
than the sociable or is used to conceal such 
purposes—and indeed sociability may easily 
get entangled with real life. 

It is an obvious corollary that everything 
may be subsumed under sociability which 
one can call sociological play-form; above 
all, play itself, which assumes a large place 
in the sociability of all epochs. The expres- 
sion “social game” is significant in the deep- 
er sense which I have indicated. The entire 
interactional or associational complex among 
men: the desire to gain advantage, trade, 
formation of parties and the desire to win 
from another, the movement between oppo- 
sition and co-operation, outwitting and re- 
venge—all this, fraught with purposive con- 
tent in the serious affairs of reality, in play 
leads a life carried along only and complete- 
ly by the stimulus of these functions. For 
even when play turns about a money prize, 
it is not the prize, which indeed could be won 
in many other ways, which is the specific 
point of the play; but the attraction for the 
true sportsman lies in the dynamics and in 
the chances of that sociologically significant 
form of activity itself. The social game has 
a deeper double meaning—that it is played 
not only in a society as its outward bearer 
but that with the society actually “society” 
is played. Further, in the sociology of the 
sexes, eroticism has elaborated a form of 
play: coquetry, which finds in sociability its 
lightest, most playful, and yet its widest re- 
alization. If the erotic question between the 
sexes turns about consent or denial (whose 
objects are naturally of endless variety and 
degree and by no means only of strictly 
physiological nature), so is it the essence of 
feminine coquetry to play hinted consent 
and hinted denial against each other to draw 
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the man on without letting matters come to 
a decision, to rebuff him without making 
him lose all hope. The coquette brings her 
attractiveness to its climax by letting the 
man hang on the verge of getting what he 
wants without letting it become too serious 
for herself; her conduct swings between yes 
and no, without stopping at one or the 
other. She thus playfully shows the simple 
and pure form of erotic decision and can 
bring its polar opposites together in a quite 
integrated behavior, since the decisive and 
fateful content, which would bring it to one 
of the two decisions, by definition does not 
enter into coquetry. And this freedom from 
all the weight of firm content and residual 
reality gives coquetry that character of 
vacillation, of distance, of the ideal, which 
allows one to speak with some right of the 
“art”—not of the “arts”—of coquetry. In 
order, however, for coquetry to spread as so 
natural a growth on the soil of sociability, as 
experience shows it to be, it must be coun- 
tered by a special attitude on the part of 
men. So long as the man denies himself the 
stimulation of coquetry, or so long as he is— 
on the contrary—merely a victim who is in- 
voluntarily carried along by her vacillations 
from a half-yes to a half-no—so long does 
coquetry lack the adequate structure of so- 
ciability. It lacks that free interaction and 
equivalence of the elements which is the fun- 
damental condition of sociability. The latter 
appears only when the man desires nothing 
more than this free moving play, in which 
something definitively erotic lurks only asa 
remote symbol, and when he does not get 
his pleasure in these gestures and prelimi- 
naries from erotic desire or fear of it. Co- 
quetry, as it unfolds its grace on the heights 
of sociable cultivation, has left behind the 
reality of erotic desire, of consent or denial, 
and becomes a play of shadow pictures of 
these serious matters. Where the latter enter 
or lurk, the whole process becomes a private 
affair of the two persons, played out on the 
level of reality ; under the sociological sign of 
sociability, however, in which the essential 
orientation of the person to the fulness of 
life does not enter, coquetry is the teasing or 
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even ironic play with which eroticism has 
distilled the pure essence of its interaction 
out from its substantive or individual con- 
tent. As sociability plays at the forms of 
society, so coquetry plays out the forms of 
eroticism. 

In what measure sociability realizes to 
the full the abstraction of the forms of socio- 
logical interaction otherwise significant be- 
cause of their content and gives them—now 
turning about themselves, so to speak—a 
shadow body is revealed finally in that most 
extensive instrument of all human common 
life, conversation. The decisive point is ex- 
pressed in the quite banal experience that in 
the serious affairs of life men talk for the 
sake of the content which they wish to im- 
part or about which they want to come to an 
understanding—in sociability talking is an 
end in itself; in purely sociable conversation 
the content is merely the indispensable car- 
rier of the stimulation, which the lively ex- 
change of talk as such unfolds. All the forms 
with which this exchange develops: argu- 
ment and the appeals to the norms recog- 
nized by both parties; the conclusion of 
peace through compromise and the discov- 
ery of common convictions; the thankful ac- 
ceptance of the new and the parrying-off of 
that on which no understanding is to be 
hoped for—all these forms of conversational 
interaction, otherwise in the service of in- 
numerable contents and purposes of human 
intercourse, here have their meaning in 
themselves; that is to say, in the excitement 
of the play of relations which they establish 
between individuals, binding and loosening, 
conquering and being vanquished, giving 
and taking. In order that this play may re- 
tain its self-sufficiency at the level of pure 
form, the content must receive no weight on 
its own account; as soon as the discussion 
gets business-like, it is no longer sociable; it 
turns its compass point around as soon as 
the verification of a truth becomes its pur- 
pose. Its character as sociable converse is 
disturbed just as when it turns into a serious 
argument. The form of the common search 
of the truth, the form of the argument, may 
occur; but it must not permit the seriousness 


of the momentary content to become its 
substance any more than one may put a 
piece of three-dimensional reality into the 
perspective of a painting. Not that the con- 
tent of sociable conversation is a matter of 
indifference; it must be interesting, gripping, 
even significant—only it is not the purpose 
of the conversation that these qualities 
should square with objective results, which 
stand by definition outside the conversation. 
Outwardly, therefore, two conversations may 
run a similar course, but only that one of 
them is sociable in which the subject mat- 
ter, with all its value and stimulation, finds 
its justification, its place, and its purpose 
only in the functional play of conversation 
as such, in the form of repartee with its spe- 
cial unique significance. It therefore inheres 
in the nature of sociable conversation that 
its object matter can change lightly and 
quickly; for, since the matter is only the 
means, it has an entirely interchangeable 
and accidental character which inheres in 
means as against fixed purposes. Thus socia- 
bility offers, as was said, perhaps the only 
case in which talk is a legitimate end in it- 
self. For by the fact that it is two-sided— 
indeed with the possible exception of look- 
ing-each-other-over the purest and most 
sublimated form of mutuality among all so- 
ciological phenomena—it becomes the most 
adequate fulfilment of a relation, which is, 
so to speak, nothing but relationship, in 
which even that which is otherwise pure 
form of interaction is its own self-sufficient 
content. It results from this whole complex 
that also the telling of tales, witticisms, 
anecdotes, although often a stopgap and 
evidence of conversational poverty, still can 
show a fine tact in which all the motives of 
sociability are apparent. For, in the first 
place, the conversation is by this means kept 
above all individual intimacy, beyond 
everything purely personal which would not 
fit into the categories of sociability. This ob- 
jective element is brought in not for the sake 
of its content but in the interest of sociabili- 
ty; that something is said and accepted is 
not an end in itself but a mere means to 
maintain the liveliness, the mutual under- 
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standing, the common consciousness of the 
group. Not only thereby is it given a content 
which all can share but it is a gift of the indi- 
vidual to the whole, behind which the giver 
can remain invisible; the finest sociably told 
story is that in which the narrator allows his 
own person to remain completely in the 
background; the most effective story holds 
itself in the happy balance of the sociable 
ethic, in which the subjectively individual as 
well as the objectively substantive have 
dissolved themselves completely in the serv- 
ice of pure sociability. 

It. is hereby indicated that sociability is 
the play-form also for the ethical forces of 
concrete society. The great problems placed 
before these forces are that the individual 
has to fit himself into a whole system and 
live for it: that, however, out of this system 
values and enhancement must flow back to 
him, that the life of the individual is but a 
means for the ends of the whole, the life of 
the whole but an instrument for the pur- 
poses of the individual. Sociability carries 
the seriousness, indeed the frequent tragedy 
of these requirements, over into its shadow 
world, in which there is no friction, because 
shadows cannot impinge upon one another. 
If it is, further, the ethical task of associa- 
tion to make the coming-together and the 
separation of its elements an exact and just 
expression of their inner relations, deter- 
mined by the wholeness of their lives, so 
within sociability this freedom and adequa- 
cy are freed of their concrete and substan- 
tively deeper limitations; the manner in 
which in a “society” groups form and break 
up, conversation spins itself out, deepens, 
loosens, cuts itself off purely according to 
impulse and opportunity, that isa miniature 
picture of the social ideal that man might 
call the freedom of bondage. 

If all association and separation shall be 
the strictly appropriate representation of 
inner realities, so are the latter here fallen 
by the way, and only the former phenome- 
non is left, whose play, obedient to its own 
laws, whose closed charm, represents aes- 
thetically that moderation which the serious- 
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ness of realities otherwise demands of its 
ethical decisions. 

This total interpretation of sociability is 
evidently realized by certain historical de- 
velopments. In the earlier German Middle 
Ages we find knightly fraternities which 
were founded by friendly patrician families, 
The religious and practical ends of these 
unions seem to have been lost rather early, 
and in the fourteenth century the chivalrous 
interests and conduct remain their only 
specific content. Soon after, this also disap- 
pears, and there remain only purely sociable 
unions of aristocratic strata. Here the socia- 
bility apparently develops as the residuum 
of a society determined by a content—as the 
residuum which, because the content hasbeen 
lost, can exist only in form and in the formsof 
with-one-another and for-one-another. That 
the essential existence of these forms can 
have only the inner nature of play or, reach- 
ing deeper, of art appears even more clearly 
in the court society of the ancien régime. 
Here by the falling-off of the concrete life- 
content, which was sucked away from the 
French aristocracy in some measure by the 
monarchy, there developed free-moving 
forms, toward which the consciousness of 
this class was crystallized—forms whose 
force, definitions, and relations were purely 
sociable and in no way symbols or functions 
of the real meanings and intensities of per- 
sons and institutions. The etiquette of court 
society became an end in itself; it “etiquet- 
ted” no content any longer but had elabo- 
rated immanent laws, comparable to those 
of art, which have validity only from the 
viewpoint of art and do not at all have the 
purpose of imitating faithfully and striking- 
ly the reality of the model, that is, of things 
outside art. 

With this phenomenon, sociability at- 
tains its most sovereign expression but at 
the same time verges on caricature. To be 
sure, it is its nature to shut out realities from 
the interactive relations of men and to build 
its castle in air according to the formal laws 
of these relations which move within them- 
selves and recognize no purpose outside 
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themselves. But the deep-running source, 
from which this empire takes its energies, is 
nonetheless to be sought not in these self- 
regulating forms but only in the vitality of 
real individuals, in their sensitivities and 
attractions, in the fulness of their impulses 
and convictions. All sociability is but a sym- 
bol of life, as it shows itself in the flow of a 
lightly amusing play; but, even so, a symbol 
of life, whose likeness it only so far alters as 
is required by the distance from it gained in 
the play, exactly as also the freest and most 
fantastic art, the furthest from all reality, 
nourishes itself from a deep and true relation 
to reality, if it is not to be empty and lying. 
If sociability cuts off completely the threads 
which bind it to real life and out of which it 
spins its admittedly stylized web, it turns 
from play to empty farce, to a lifeless sche- 
matization proud of its woodenness. 

From this context it becomes apparent 
that men can complain both justly and un- 
justly of the superficiality of social inter- 
course. It is one of the most pregnant facts 
of mental life that, if we weld certain ele- 
ments taken from the whole of being into a 
realm of their own, which is governed by its 
own laws and not by those of the whole, this 
realm, if completely cut off from the life of 
the whole, can display in its inner realization 
an empty nature suspended in the air; but 
then, often altered only by imponderables, 
precisely in this state of removal from all 
immediate reality, its deeper nature can ap- 
pear more completely, more integrated and 
meaningful, than any attempt to compre- 
hend it realistically and without taking dis- 
tance. According as the former or the latter 
experience predominates, will one’s own life, 
running its own course according to its own 
norms, be a formal, meaningless dead thing 
—or a symbolic play, in whose aesthetic 
charm all the finest and most highly subli- 
mated dynamics of social existence and its 
riches are gathered. In all art, in all the 
symbolism of the religious life, in great 
measure even in the complex formulations of 
science, we are thrown back upon this belief, 
upon this feeling, that autonomies of mere 


parts of observed reality, that the combina- 
tions of certain superficial elements possess 
a relation to the depth and wholeness of life, 
which, although often not easy to formulate, 
makes such a part the bearer and the repre- 
sentative of the fundamental reality. From 
this we may understand the saving grace 
and blessing effect of these realms built out 
of the pure forms of existence, for in them we 
are released from life but have it still. The 
sight of the sea frees us inwardly, not in 
spite of but because of the fact that in its 
rushing up only to recede, its receding only 
to rise again, in the play and counterplay of 
its waves, the whole of life is stylized to the 
simplest expression of its dynamic, quite 
free from all reality which one may experi- 
ence and from all the baggage of individual 
fate, whose final meaning seems neverthe- 
less to flow into this stark picture. Just so 
art perhaps reveals the secret of life; that 
we save ourselves not by simply looking 
away from it but precisely in that in the ap- 
parently self-governing play of its forms we 
construct and experience the meaning and 
the forces of its deepest reality but without 
the reality itself. Sociability would not hold 
for so many thoughtful men who feel in 
every moment the pressure of life, this 
emancipating and saving exhilaration if it 
were only a flight from life, the mere mo- 
mentary lifting of its seriousness. It can 
often enough be only this negative thing, a 
conventionalism and inwardly lifeless ex- 
change of formulas; so perhaps in the ancien 
régime, where gloomy anxiety over a threat- 
ening reality drove men into pure escape, 
into severance from the powers of actual 
life. The freeing and lightening, however, 
that precisely the more thoughtful man finds 
in sociability is this; that association and 
exchange of stimulus, in which all the tasks 
and the whole weight of life are realized, 
here is consumed in an artistic play, in that 
simultaneous sublimation and dilution, in 
which the heavily freighted forces of reality 
are felt only as from a distance, their weight 
fleeting in a charm. 
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ABSTRACT 


Despite the rapid development of social-class analysis within the last twenty-five years in American 
sociology, there is no agreement on the meaning of the term as a research tool. A series of analytical questions 
to be used in a survey of recent class materials is proposed to aid in the discovering of common ground. 
These questions revolve around definition, which may be in terms of economic power, status ascription, 
group life, cultural attributes, political power, or their combination; ascertainment, or class placement; 
differences; social mobility; and the relationship of class to ethnic stratification. 


The term “‘social class’ —often shortened 


“class” —is used by sociologists to refer ; 
to the horizontal stratification of a popula- | 


tion. Within this general delimitation the 
concept of class has no precise, agreed-upon 
meaning but is used either as an omnibus 
term,', to designate differences based on 
, income, occupation, status, group 
identification, level of consumption, and 
mily background, or by some particular 
researchér or theorist as resting specifically 
one of these enumerated factors. 
There is substantial agreement, however, 
that the stratifications of class are not by 
definition those of race, religion, and ethnic 
origin—although the two systems of strati- 

cation may be related—and that the con- 
cept implies the possibility of at least a 

ihimum amount of movement from one 
class to another, in other words, of some 

ical social mobility. 

Two circumstances have inspired this 
writer to undertake a survey and critique 
of the use of the “class” framework in mod- 
ern American sociology. One is the lack of 
precision or consensus in the use of the term 
itself in sociological theory and research, and 
the other is the rapid proliferation of profes- 
sional monographs and articles using the 
concept. This combination of circumstances, 


1 See, e.g., the definition of social class in the 
Dictionary of Sociology (Henry Pratt Fairchild, ed. 
[New York: Philosophical Library, 1944]), p. 278; 
the article on “Class” by Paul Mombert in the 
Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences (New York: Mac- 
millan Co.), ILI (1930), 531-36, reviews various 
components of a definition of the term. See also any 
of the standard textbooks in sociology. 


while making for the possibility of an inter- 
esting variety of approaches to social-class 
phenomena, is obviously not calculated to 
produce the most fruitful type of comple- 
mentary and comparable research, or even 
the greatest amount of insight into the phe- 
nomena themselves. It is time, then, to take 
stock—to see just where we have arrived in 
class theory and research and to analyze the 
component parts of our problem and posit 
their possible combinations in the hope of 
achieving a cohesive theoretical framework 
for the use of “‘social class” as a tool of socio- 
logical analysis and research. 

Charles H. Page has surveyed the treat- 
ment and use of the concept of class in early 
American sociology.? In this monograph, he 
has presented and analyzed class materials 
in the writings of Lester F. Ward, William 
Graham Sumner, Albion W. Small, Frank- 
lin H. Giddings, Charles Horton Tooley, and 
E. A. Ross, the “Fathers” of American soci- 
ology, as he calls them. The period of the 
Fathers was, of course, dominated by large- 
scale theorizing and analysis rather than by 
specific empirical research; Page notes the 
considerable attention paid to the concept 
and role of class in their work. In general, 
these early sociologists offered, with varying 
degrees of emphasis, two concepts of class: 
one a Marxian framework based on eco- 
nomic factors,’ the other concerned more 


2 Class and American Sociology: From Ward to 
Ross (New York: Dial Press, 1940). 


3 Although, in so far as their value-judgments 
were apparent, they generally favored the develop- 
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ith the subjective element of status feel- 
les and class consciousness or identifica- 
‘tion. Page summarizes as follows: 


Throughout their [Ward, Sumner, ef al.] 
writings appear, though not always clearly ex- 
pressed, two quite distinct approaches. All of 
them, at one time or another, used “class” in 
the generally accepted sense as a group de- 
marcated by economic factors; by income, 
economic function, or relation to a system of 
production. This conception pushes to a cate- 
gory of secondary importance questions of 
group cohesion, “consciousness of kind,” or 
class consciousness. These latter phenomena, 
however, are of primary interest to sociologists, 
especially to those like Giddings and Cooley, 
who found in the attitudinal relationships of 
society the very essence of their sociological ma- 
terial. And so a second conception of social class 
emerged, one based upon the “subjective ele- 
ments of group consciousness.”’ Cooley epito- 
mized this conception in declaring that “the re- 
lation between the employing and hand-laboring 
classes is first of all a matter of personal atti- 
tudes... .” Cooley’s elaboration of closed 
class and “caste sentiment”’ is an analysis based 
upon the “subjective” approach. Variously ex- 
pressed and with different marks of stress, the 
same can be said of Ward’s extensive plea for 
the educational upward levelling of the social 
strata of Sumner’s treatment of the declining 
middle class and the cohering “proletariat,” of 
Small’s criticism of the rigid Marxian distinc- 
tion and his description of “‘middle class con- 
sciousness,” of Giddings’ emphasis upon con- 
sciousness of kind as both a requirement of 
social class and a factor hindering class forma- 
tion, and of Ross’s stress of status as the 
criterion of class and his Cooley-like distinction 
between “open” and ‘“‘closed” classes.4 


Page does not devote a chapter to the 
work of the pioneer socioeconomist, Thor- 
stein Veblen, because of the necessary limi- 
tations of his study, and the extensive treat- 
ment of Veblen in other monographs and 
surveys.5 He does, however, deal with Veb- 
len’s influence on the Fathers and in the 
case of Ward points out a reciprocal influ- 


ment of “that ‘classless’ segment of society—the 
middle class” (Ibid., p. 250). 


4 Tbid., pp. 252-53. 


ence. We would observe that Veblen’s dis- 
tinction between the “predatory” or busi- 
ness class, engaged primarily in manipulat- 
ing pecuniary symbols (in Veblen’s analysis 
an enterprise essentially hostile to produc- 
tion), and the “industrious” or “‘working”’ 
class, which is the genuine producer of 
goods, falls within the economic category of 
class definition. The “institutional” analysis 
of economic processes with which he virtual- 
ly devastated the premises of classical eco- 
nomics called into play a cross-cultural view 
of societal life which he used to great advan- 
tage in analyzing behavior attributes of class 
in his famous book The Theory of the Leisure 
Class. In this latter work, in which Veblen 
characterized major motivations of upper- 
class behavior as “conspicuous waste,” 
“conspicuous leisure,” and “conspicuous 
consumption,” he undoubtedly laid the 
groundwork for a cultural analysis of class 
behavior. However, there are signs, at least 
in the eyes of the present writer, of a peculiar 
psychological interpretation which attrib- 
utes a greater awareness of the behavior 
process in the participating individuals than 
a strictly cultura] approach would dictate or 
validate. 

The writings of the Fathers and Veblen 
on class, although they made their way into 
the textbooks and general treatises in soci- 
ology, did not lead directly to the founding 
of major schools of class research or theory. 
American sociology entered its second gen- 
eration in the middle 1920’s with class estab- 
lished as a necessary concept for the analy- 
sis of economic stratification and its possible 
psychological correlates, but with little class 
research in progress, a minimum of theoreti- 
cal consideration of the precise meaning of 
the term, and practically no recognition of 


5 See, e.g., Joseph Dorfman, Thorstein Veblen and 
His America (New York: Viking Press, 1934); P. T. 
Homan, Contemporary Economic Thought (New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1928), pp. 105-92; W. Jaffe, 
Les Théories économiques et sociales de Thorstein 
Veblen (Paris, 1924); J. A. Hobson, Veblen (New 
York: Wiley, 1937); also W. Bradbury, unpublished 
manuscript on Veblen’s class theory, Columbia 


University. 
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the class framework as a major area of in- 
vestigation within the discipline.® 

This lull in attention to class in American 
sociology offers in itself an interesting prob- 
lem of interpretation. We may note with 
Page probable explanations in the existing 
American ideology that class distinctions, by 
and large, did not exist in America, in the 
belief in the existence of virtually unlimited 
social mobility, and in the distrust of the 
term itself because of its close association 
with Marxian and other revolutionary “for- 
eign” doctrines. Also, as a variable not pres- 
ent in an earlier day, there was the inflated 
economic prosperity of this period, with its 
consequent visible rise in the standards of 
living of large masses of the population. 
American social scientists were apparently 
not unaffected by these ideological and be- 
havioral phenomena in the general popula- 
tion, the cumulative effect of which was 
calculated to diminish their interest in 
class. 

The revival] of interest in class phenomena 
in American sociology took place in almost 
incidental, and certainly sporadic, fashion in 
occasional monographs or portions of mono- 
graphs of the ecological school—then bur- 
geoning forth from its intellectual center, the 
University of Chicago—and in a compen- 
dium work on social mobility by the trans- 
planted European scholar, Sorokin. In 1929, 
however, the Lynds published their Middle- 
town, a frankly defined socioanthropological 
study of a midwestern American commu- 
nity, with a definite class focus; and in the 
early 1930’s the anthropologist W. Lloyd 
Warner, with a corps of assistants, was al- 
ready at work gathering the data for a com- 
pletely class-oriented analysis of a New 
England community. One may, then, pos- 
sibly surmise that the growing influence and 
penetration of the discipline of cultural an- 
thropology, which was being felt at this 
time in other areas of sociological investiga- 
tion as well, created the stimulus needed to 
revive social-class research and theory. Un- 
doubtedly the reflections and experiénces 


6See Page, op. cit., pp. ix-xi, for corroborative 
citations of this point. 


occasioned by the long and devastating eco- 
nomic depression of the thirties, with its re- 
percussions in governmental remedies and 
the rise of industrial unionism, constituted 
another major stimulation. 

Throughout the 1930’s a growing number 
of monographs and articles appeared dealing 
with social-class materials, either explicitly 
using the term or focused on such compo- 
nents as “socioeconomic status,” .occupa- 
tion, educational level, income, amount of 
rent, etc. Problems of differential fertility 
by income or occupation, the measurement 
of socioeconomic status, the relation of 
father’s: occupation to educational oppor- 
tunities of the child, and other such prob- 
lems were explored. Articles analyzing the 
possible meanings of the term “class” indi- 
cated growing attention to the subiect, as 
did also considerations of class divisions 
within the Negro group. In 1937 the Lynds 
published their second Middletown study, 
which contained extensive class materials, 
and the late thirties saw also the publica- 
tion of separate studies of a southern com- 
munity by Dollard and Powdermaker which 
had a class focus. Jn the early 1940’s the 
long-heralded “Yankee City” volumes by 
Warner and associates began to make their 
appearance. 

The first four-fifths of the decade of the 
1940’s have witnessed a continuation of the 
upward trend in the quantity of research 
and theory with a class orientation—with a 
continuation, also, of the variety of defini- 
tions and approaches and the lack of con- 
sensus on the meaning of the term.\It is at 
this point that we begin a retrospective sur- 
vey and analysis of social-class materials in 
American sociology, dealing with the second 
major period of the discipline’s existence, 
dating roughly from the middle 1920’s to 
1949. 

This study covers the works of this period 
which explicitly use the class concept or 
which deal with stratification using com- 
ponent items generally admitted to fall with- 
in the field of class analysis—as, for in- 
stance, income, occupation, or educational 
attainment. 4 classification of material has 
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been made, based wherever possible on ma- 
jor schools of class research and otherwise on 
the scope and subject matter of the writing. 
The divisions are as follows: 


1. Class in the middle 1920’s 
a) The ecological school 
b) Sorokin’s Social Mobility 

2. The Lynds—The Middletown studies 

3. The Warner studies (including works by 
Davis and the Gardners, Drake and 
Cayton, and others) 

4. Other community studies: Dollard, Pow- 
dermaker, West, Anderson, Mills, Hol- 
lingshead, Kaufman, et al. 

5. Class theorists: MaclIver, Parsons, Mer- 
ton, Davis, Simpson, Speier, Cox, North, 
Bossard, e¢ al. 

6. Socioeconomic status and occupational 
rating scales as techniques used in other 
class studies. 


The following set of questions is proposed 
for a full-scale analysis of any given class 
study, although the necessary limitations in 
scope of this work will preclude using the en- 
tire framework for the analysis of each divi- 
sion. 

I, DEFINITION 


What is the definition of class used? This 
question must obviously constitute the 
heart of our inquiry, since its answer de- 
fines both the subject matter and the neces- 
sary techniques of investigation. Words and 
definitions are essentially only arbitrary 
ways of referring to realities, but until there 
is agreement on what those realities are and 
what terms will consistently be used fo refer 
to them, our work falls short of the goals of 
science.| There is no general agreement 
among sociologists at the present time as to 
what factor or combination of factors de- 
lineates a social class. All concur that the 
concept of class deals with the horizontal 
stratification of a population, but whether 
it is based on economic power, occupation, 
status feelings, cultural differences, or their 
combination, and to what extent separate 
group life is indicated by the term, are ques- 
tions or: which there is no substantial agree- 
ment. And, indeed, in many cases there is 


little explicit recognition of the range of al- 
ternative factors and their possible relation- 
ships and combinations. Class is being used 
increasingly as a research tool but too often 
in a grab-bag fashion: the researcher knows 
that there is something in the bag, and when 
he pulls it out he then labels it, with some 
correctness but little precision, as class. 
Urgently needed is a delineation of the theo- 
retically separable factors which operate to 
stratify the American population and of the 
nature and degree of their possible relation- 
ships and combinations. 


Here is another way of stating the prob- 
lem. The population of a given community 
may be stratified more or less objectively on 
the basis of one factor, as, for instance, in- 
come. If the investigator obtains such deta, 
and then arbitrarily assigns the term “class” 
to divisions of this continuum of incomes, he 
is, at least so far, consistent. His additional 
tasks are (a) to show whether his points of 
divisions have any particular significance in 
terms of indicating group rather than in- 
dividual difference;? (b) to demonstrate how 
income is correlated with other single fac- 
tors such as occupation, status, educational 
attainment, etc.; (c) to reveal to what ex- 
tent social relationships are determined and 
demarcated by these income divisions; and 


7 This is a point somewhat, but not entirely, anal- 
ogous to Gross’s recent distinction between “sub- 
stantive” and “classificatory” usages of the term 
“class” (Llewellyn Gross, “The Use of Class Con- 
cepts in Sociological Research,” American Journal of 
Sociology, LIV, No. 5 [March, 1949], 409-21; see esp. 
pp. 410-11). In Gross’s formulation, however, the 
substantive usage and a definition of class on the 
basis of divisions along a single continuum are 
mutually exclusive concepts. We would disagree and 
point out that the presence of a “substantive” or 
“group” attribute can be determined only by specific 
field research and may be discovered empirically, 
even though the initial definition has been made in 
terms of a division along a single continuum. For 
instance, classes may be defined as divisions along 
an income continuum. If, after this definition, it is 
discovered that the points of demarcation also sep- 
arate groups between which there is little intimate 
social contact, then one has demonstrated a “‘sub- 
stantive” or “group” aspect as characteristic of the 
classes (even though there may be overlapping in 
cultural traits). 
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(d) possibly to write learned articles casti- 
gating his colleagues for using the term 
“class” to refer to something other than in- 
come divisions. 

Another investigator may study the same 
community, using a definition of class based 
on status ascription. Again, assuming that 
his status stratification of the population has 
been accurately made, he must justify his 
selection of points of division of the status 
continuum to form classes; show how status 
is related to income, occupation, education, 
etc.; and indicate what effect status has on 
social relationships. As before, there has 
been an arbitrary assignment of the term 
“class” to one factor and an analysis of its 
relationship to the other factors which 
stratify a population, The point is the need 
for the consideration-of the existence of al- 
ternative factors of stratification and the re- 
lationship of aJl these factors to one another. 

The more challenging possibility will in- 
evitably occur to the theorist or investigator 
that possibly the term “class,” instead of 
being applied to one factor as the constant 
with the other factors being considered as 
variables, may be applied to a particular 
combination of them. The danger here is in 
the too easy and inviting opportunity to 
construct patterns and indices which ap- 
pear logically consistent but which only 
partially fit the realities of the social situa- 
tion. To put together such factors as in- 
come, education, occupation, and status into 
a conceptual whole and apply the term 
“class” to this artifact should mean that the 
artifact has social reality. If it does, then it 
will reveal itself empirically in the actual 
social divisions of the community. If it does 
not, then the construct is an artificial one. 
It would be of greater value to search for the 
social divisions in the first place. Indices, 
and combinations of factors put together in 
the researcher’s mind, might then be pre- 
sumed to have predictive value rather than 
to stand for the social reality itself. 

Accordingly, we have set up a list of theo- 
retically discrete alternative factors with 
which a population’s social structure may be 
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analyzed within the concept of class. These 
factors and their subdivisions are as follows: 


I. ECONOMIC POWER 


a) Income (or a combination of income 
and wealth). 

b) Occupation—relationship to the means 
of production. 


2. STATUS ASCRIPTION 


a) Corporate class-consciousness:* A defi- 
nite feeling of common-class membership 
and interests, with unhesitating ascription 
of superior and inferior status to clearly de- 
marcated classes above and below; usually 
associated with attitudes of implicit or ex- 
plicit protest on the part of the lower classes, 

b) Generalized class awareness: General- 
ized, diffuse, and often obliquely phrased 
feelings of the existence of status differen- 
tials by groups, and one’s own participation 
in one of these status levels. 

c) Competitive class feeling:? Individual- 
ized status ascription and competitive feel- 
ing with little or no sense of group participa- 
tion or identification. 

d) Felt or latent status: The problem of 
status analysis is complicated by the fact 
that status relationships may not, in a given 
situation, be reciprocally phrased or felt. Ac- 
cordingly, we must make a distinction be- 
tween felt status and latent status. In a status 
relationship between A and B, felt status re- 
fers to the situation where the superior 
status felt by A is explicitly or implicitly 
acknowledged by B. Latent status refers to 
a situation in which the superior status felt 
by A is objectively buttressed by the real- 
ities of the power structure of the society but 
is not felt or acknowleged by B.To put it in 
another way, latent status refers to status 

y dynamics which would be called into play in 
operative situations regardless of whether 
the situations have actualiy taken place or 
are, at any given time, imagined by the per- 


8 See R. M. Maclver, Society (New York: Farrar 
& Rinehart, Inc., 1937), p. 174. 


9 Ibid. 
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son whose sense of status is for some reason 
blunted. 

For instance, B, an individual of modest 
means and no family connections of superior 
status, studying at a large, well-established 
eastern university, may be oblivious to the 
social distinctions which have caused him to 
be ignored for membership by the fashion- 
able fraternity; but if he should attempt to 
form clique relationships with members of 
this fraternity or to appear at one of its 
house parties, he would in all probability be 
snubbed. Furthermore, if he were to apply 
for a position in a Wall Street bond or bro- 
kerage house, the fact that he could not show 
high-status fraternity connections or display 
the attendant cultural behavior might well 
prevent him from obtaining the position. 
The fact that he does not envisage or at- 
tempt these things prevents the status dy- 
namics from being called into play, and he 
may remain unaware of them. Nevertheless, 
were he to test the power structure, they 
would become operative. In other words, the 
latent status is present. Whether it becomes 
also felt status for the particular ego is an 
additional circumstance. 


3. GROUP LIFE 


An important question is to what degree 
the factors of class stratification singly-or.in 
combination produce stratification of group 
life. In other words, is a class, however de- 
fined, an effective social system within which 
the class member has most or all of his in- 
timate and meaningful social contacts and 
whose other members have relatively equal 
access to him and his family members in 
clique, associational, and institutional rela- 
tionships? As we have implied, if this proves 
consistently to be the case, it is even possible 
to use this criterion as the basic framework 
of class and to investigate the other factors 
as variables of this constant. From this 
point of view, classes would constitute a 
stratified set of empirically operative social 
systems, however reluctantly and obliquely 
recognized and admitted by its participants. 
The possibility of the existence of an eco- 


logical residential base for this hierarchy of 
social systems should also be investigated. 


4. CULTURAL ATTRIBUTES 


Do the various classes, however defined, 
display consistently different patterns of be- 
havior and attitudes which may be attrib- 
uted to their participation in different cul- 
tural subgroups within the national culture? 
Patterns of consumption, dress, speech, and 
participation in community life, attitudes, 
and patterns relating to focal points of in- 
terest in the culture, such as sex, morality, 
religion, the family, patriotism, making a 
living, forms of employment, education, the 
arts, sports, etc., offer possible points of cul- 
tural differentiation by class. The interest- 
ing and difficult question arises also as to 
what extent these differences, in so far as 
they exist, become internalized psychologi- 
cal elements of the personality pattern of 
the respective class members. 


5. POLITICAL POWER 


A fifth possible dimension of class strati- 
fication is political power. Sociologists have, 
thus far, done very little investigating of 
this factor in community structure, but its 
existence as a variable of stratification must 
be recognized. The relationship of political 
power either in the local community or on 
the national scene to economic power or to 
status position is a legitimate and challeng- 
ing problem of class research. 

The factors or dimensions listed above are 
major problems in the definition of class. 
We turn now to the remaining questions of 
class analysis. 


ASCERTAINMENT 


Proceeding from a given definition, how 
are the classes actually “determined” in the 
research situation? How is it decided wheth- 
er ego belongs to one class rather than an- 
other? Once the definition of class is decided 
upon, the researcher has the problem of ap- 
plying it operationally in his community or 
universe to separate the members of the re- 
spective classes. If the definition is prima- 
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rily an economic one, he must secure data on 
incomes, property-ownership, and savings. 
If it is in terms of status, his interviews must 
actually reveal the status awareness of the 
respondents and how it is phrased. If he 
implies the existence of integrated group 
life by class levels, he must show how this 
actually operates in clique, associational, 
and family membership. If he posits cul- 
tural differences in behavior and attitudes as 
part of his definition, he must enumerate 
these differences as obtained by observation 
and interviews. 


Ill. DIFFERENCES 


The presence of class differences in be- 
havioral or attitudinal patterns may be im- 
plicit in the definition of class used, or the 
differences may be variables discovered after 
the delineation of‘classes has been made. 
They may be observable in income; wealth; 
type of occupation; place and type of resi- 


dence; rates of vital phenomena, such as. 


births, deaths, and sickness; type of associa- 
tion belonged to; attitudes; clothes; speech 
patterns; personality patterns; and many 


other areas. At some point in the analysis we. 


must ask what class differences are implied 
or revealed by the theorist or researcher of 
class. 


IV. SOCIAL MOBILITY 


The concept of class indicates the exist- 
ence of some vertical social mobility. Other- 
wise, we would be dealing with a caste sys- 
tem. How much vertical social mobility, up- 
ward or downward, is indicated by the vari- 
ous writers on class, and what are the tech- 
niques by which such mobility is effected? 


Which factors make mobility difficult, and 
which facilitate it? 


V. ETHNIC STRATIFICATION 


Sociologists are generally agreed that two 
major systems of social stratification cut 
across American society. One is a system of 
stratification which may be labeled “social 
class’; the other is based on differences of 
race, religion, or nationality background— 
or, to use a convenient summary term, 
“ethnic group.” A very interesting and cru- 
cial question is how these two systems are re- 
lated. Do social-class similarities tend to ob- 
literate the divisions along ethnic lines? Do 
the varying ethnic groups contain degrees of 
social-class differentiation? Are the stand- 
ards of class differentiation the same for all 
ethnic groups? Do the differing social classes 
within the ethnic group still tend to remain 
within the ethnic group as far as effective 
social systems are concerned? These are 
some of the questions which the sociologist 
of class must deal with in this area, and they 
are complicated by the obvious possibility 
that the answers may differ for each ethnic 
group considered. 

The foregoing five sets of questions and 
their subdivisions will be used as the major 
tools for the subsequent analysis of class ma- 
terials in modern American sociology. Such 
an analysis should clarify the conceptual and 
research problems surrounding the term 
“social class” and aid in the reaching of a 
consensus on its meaning and operational 
usefulness in the observation of American 
social structure. 
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COURTSHIP IN COLLEGE WOMEN!’ 


ROBERT F. WINCH 


ABSTRACT 


As measured, the nature of the parent-daughter relationship has little correlation with the daughter’s 
progress in courtship. Appearance, the wish to be married, the absence of career drive, and favorability of 
the early dating situation are correlated with courtship progress. The data are interpreted as suggesting a 
sex difference in personality development, and hypotheses for further study are presented. 


The purpose of the present paper is to re- 
port a study of the relation between certain 
social background and parent-child rela- 
tions, on the one hand, and the courtship 
behavior of a group of female college sub- 
jects, on the other.? 

The central problem of the study, in- 
volving both sexes, was to determine wheth- 
er or not variation in courtship behavior 
could be accounted for in terms of the inter- 
personal (parent-child) and social back- 
ground variables used. The major hypothe- 
sis was that the nature of the relationships 
of the subject to his or her parents should be 
reflected in the courtship behavior of the off- 
spring. Thus in accordance with the Oedipus 
theory, it was hypothesized, for example, 
that, in general, a young man who was emo- 


‘ This analysis was made possible in part through 
a grant-in-aid allocated by a research committee at 
Vanderbilt University, from funds made available 
jointly by the Carnegie Foundation and that uni- 
versity, and in part from a grant-in-aid allocated by 
the Graduate School of Northwestern University. 
The author only, and not the university or the 
Foundation, is responsible for the statements made 
in this article. 


*Three previous articles have reported parallel 
findings on a group of male college subjects. The 
findings which are presented in tables of intercorre- 
lations of thirty-one variables and a factor analysis 
of the intercorrelations appear in ‘“‘The Relations 
between Courtship Behavior and Attitudes among 
College Men,” American Sociological Reivew, VIII 
(1943), 164-74; “Interrelations between Certain 
Social Background and Parent-Son Factors in a 
Study of Courtship among College Men,” ibid., XI 
(1946), 333-41; and “Primary Factors in a Study 
of Courtship,” ibid., XII (1947), 658-66. No factor 
analysis has been executed on the intercorrelations 
derived from the female sample. 


tionally “tied” to his mother would not 
progress to as great a degree of involvement 
in courtship as one who was not “tied” to 
the same degree. Such cases were familiar in 
the clinical literature, but there remained 
the task of seeing whether or not the con- 
clusion based upon clinical evidence could 
be substantiated on a “normal” population. 
Both for the additional light they might 
cast on any dynamic revealed and for the 
statistical control they would provide in re- 
vealing the dynamic, a number of back- 
ground variables were considered. 

For the males it was found that the 
father-son relationship, as measured, was 
negligible in accounting for variance in 
courtship behavior but that the mother-son 
relationship was somewhat significant. 
Thus, in general, the higher the son’s degree 
of courtship behavior (i.e., the closer he ap- 
proached marriage), the lower was his love 
of mother’ and the greater was the intensity 
of his feelings. Of marginal statistical sig- 
nificance were the findings that high degree 
of courtship behavior was correlated with 
greater fluctuations of feeling toward the 
mother and with the feeling of having been 
submissive toward her. 

This set of findings is amenable to at least 
two interpretations. On the one hand, it can 
be pointed out that the modern middle-class 
family is matricentric—that the mother’s 
contacts with children are more significant 
than those of the father because of the great- 
er amount of time she spends with the chil- 

3Low degree of love is operationally defined 


as high degree of hostility. For further discussion of 
this point see the 1943 article, pp. 166-68. 
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dren and because it is she who administers 
most directly and most frequently to the 
needs and desires of the children. Conse- 
quently, female subjects may be expected to 
reveal substantially the same pattern as 
males—that father-daughter relationships 
should prove nonsignificant and mother- 
daughter relationships should prove sig- 
nificant in accounting for variations in 
courtship behavior. 

On the other hand, it can be pointed out 
that the findings on the male sample reveal 
the importance of the relationship of the off- 
spring to the parent of the opposite sex. 
From this interpretation in terms of the 
Oedipus hypothesis it follows that female 
subjects should reveal the opposite pattern 
—that mother-daughter relationships 
should prove nonsignificant, while father- 
daughter relationships are significant in ac- 
counting for variance in courtship behavior. 

The major purpose of the present phase 
of the study, therefore, is to determine 
whether or not the data will enable us to 
choose between these competing hypotheses. 
While it is evident that the male has the 
greater initiative in selecting a date or 
a spouse, it is hypothesized that the psy- 
chic makeup of the female is related to her 
attraction for and reaction to the male and 
hence is correlated with her courtship 
progress. 

THE SAMPLE 

The sample consists of 435 male and 502 
female college students, nineteen through 
twenty-five years of age, whose own moth- 
ers and fathers were still living together. 
Negro, Oriental, Jewish, and foreign-born 
cases were excluded. The subjects were 
drawn from sixteen middle western coedu- 
cational colleges and universities having 
chapters of national fraternities and soror- 
ities.4 

4 While the major portion of the study involves 
only subjects from unbroken homes, one compari- 
son between this group and cases in which the moth- 
er or father is missing has been published (cf. 
“The Relation between the Loss of a Parent and 
Progress in Courtship,” Journal of Social Psychology, 


XXIX [1949], 51-56). For a rationale of the exclu- 
sions noted above see Winch (1943), pp. 170-71. 
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THE VARIABLES 


Table 1 lists the thirty-one variables used 
in this study. Of these, it will be noted that 
Nos. 1-6 pertain to various aspects of court- 
ship behavior, Nos. 7-17 involve elements in 
the parent-child relationship, Nos. 18-20 
deal with what has been called the “familial 
aura,’ Nos. 21-23 concern important life- 
wishes, Nos. 24 and 25 deal with economic 
and social status respectively, Nos. 26 and 
27 relate to appearance and age, Nos. 28 and 
29 measure demographic factors concerning 
the school attended, and Nos, 30 and 31 al- 
lude to emotional adjustment.5 


RELIABILITY AND VALIDITY OF THE 
VARIABLES 


In order to test the reliability of twenty- 
nine of the thirty-one variables, the test-re- 
test procedure was used on another sample 
not included in the basic data. (Variables 28 
and 29 are based on demographic data pub- 
lished by the schools involved; hence reli- 
ability and validity of these variables will 
not be considered.) The interval between 
test and retest was about ten weeks. The 
variation in the number of subjects upon 
whom reliability coefficients were computed 
results from the fact that not all schedules 
were completely filled out during each ad- 
ministration of the test. 

Validity of seven of the thirty-one vari- 
ables was estimated by means of personal 
histories written by a small group of male 


Ss The following variables are discussed in Winch 
(1943), Pp. 165-70: Nos. 1-4 and 7-17. Winch 
(1946), Pp. 334-40, contains a discussion of Nos. 
5-6 and 18-29. See nn. 15 and 16 below for refer- 
ences to the original sources concerning variables 
Nos. 30 and 31. 

“Degree of courtship behavior” refers to 
such levels of relationship as casual dating, ex- 
clusive dating, engagement, and marriage. ‘Pres 
ent” means as of the moment of responding; 
“past” means during the preceding six months. 
“High” and “low” were used to take account of 
modifications of a single relationship through time 
and of several relationships (concurrent or se 
quential) of differing levels. ‘“Range” refers to the 
number of persons dated in a six-month period; 
“frequency” refers to the number of dates during 
the same period. 
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and female subjects who had previously 
given their responses to the schedule. A 
group of seven persons then served as a pan- 
el to rate the verbal materials in terms of 
the indicated variables.* The ratings thus 
provided were correlated with the coded 
values derived from the schedules to esti- 
mate the indicated validities. 

Originally the plan was to validate vari- 
ables 1-25 by this procedure. It soon be- 
came evident, however, that the rating of 
case materials was very time-consuming. 
Accordingly, the panel of experts was asked 
to work on the variables that seemed to the 
writer to be most important to the study and 
most complex operationally. 

The appearance variable was validated 
by correlating the writer’s subjective evalu- 
ation of the appearance of 120 of the sub- 
jects with the coded values of their re- 
sponses.” 

Table 1 shows the available coefficients 
of reliability and validity. 


FINDINGS 


Courtship variables —The _intercorrela- 
tions (in Table 2) among the four measures 
of the degree of courtship behavior are posi- 
tive and very high. Moreover, frequency of 
dating correlates positively with progress in 
courtship and with the numbers of persons 
dated. This pattern is very similar to that 
revealed in the data on the male subjects. 

Parent-child variables —With the excep- 
tion of a marginally significant positive cor- 
relation between love for mother and num- 
ber of men dated, there is no significant cor- 
relation between any measure of the girls’ 
courtship behavior and their parent-child 
relationships. A few of the intercorrelations 
among the parent-child variables warrant 
consideration.* For both sexes it will be seen 
that love of father correlates negatively with 


*This group consisted of five social workers 
(teachers and supervisors with special training in 
case work), a research assistant, and the writer. 
The raters worked independently of one another and 
of the schedule responses. 


_ An account of the validating procedure appears 
in Winch (1946), p. 
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the subject’s evaluation of the tendency of 
either parent to be dominating with respect 
to the subject. While the males show no sig- 
nificant correlations between love of mother 
and the dominating tendency of either par- 
ent, in the case of females there is a negative 
correlation between love of mother and her 
propensity to dominate. Both sexes tend to 
show submissive behavior toward parents 
they love and to show increased difference in 
the quality of feeling toward the two par- 
ents when the mother is reported as domi- 
nant. 

Familial aura variables.—While the sub- 
ject’s rating of his or her parents’ marital 
happiness has relatively little value in ac- 
counting for variations in courtship be- 
havior, the correlations between these rat- 
ings and the parent-child variables are rela- 
tively impressive. These correlations cor- 
roborate the often verbalized but infre- 
quently substantiated relationship between 
the parents’ marital happiness and the level 
of positive affect felt by the subject toward 
the parents. In the case of the women, par- 
ents’ marital happiness correlates positively 
with love for both parents and with sub- 
missiveness to them, while it correlates neg- 
atively with fluctuations in feelings toward 
them, with difference in degree of love felt 
toward them, and with the reported feeling 
that the mother attempted domination. 

In the case of women, favorability of the 
early dating situation correlates positively 
with love for both parents and negatively 
with father’s reported domination. There is 
a suggestion in these data that the opposite- 
sex parent may be more important than the 
same-sex parent in setting the tone of the 
parental attitude toward the initial dating 
situation.? The positive correlation of early 


8 The intercorrelations between variables 7 and 8, 
11 and 12, and 15 and 16 probably result from 
response-uniformity and generalized feeling toward 
both parents (cf. Winch [1943], p. 171, n. 18). The 
negative correlation between 13 and 14 is required 
by the test situation in which subjects are asked to 
rate the parents against each other on certain 
questions. 


9QOne study reports that fathers “are more in- 
clined to resist the emotional loss of their daugh- 
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dating situation with parents’ marital hap- 
piness for each sex suggests that, when the 
parents’ marriage is generally satisfactory, 
there may be a greater disposition to wean 
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the children emotionally.’° 

Feelings of obligation were conceived in 
this study to include the necessity that the 
subject might have to care for some men- 


TABLE 1 


COEFFICIENTS OF RELIABILITY AND VALIDITY (WHERE AVAILABLE) 
OF THE 31 VARIABLES 


VARIABLE RELIABILITY VALIDITY 
No Name Coefficient | Number Coefficient | Number 
I Present Degree of Courtship Behavior .84 58 
2 Past Degree of Courtship Behavior .96 38 
3 Low Degree of Courtship Behavior 95 38 
4 High Degree of Courtship Behavior .89 38 
5 Range of Courtship Behavior 61 38 
6 Frequency of Courtship Behavior 48 38 
7 Love-Hostility-Father -92 39 .78 22 
8 Love-Hostility-Mother .83 39 64 22 
9 Intensity-Father -79 39 
Io Intensity-Mother -64 39 
II Fluctuations-Father 62 59 
12 Fluctuations-Mother 55 59 
13 Dominance-Father 82 59 .40* 25 
14 Dominance-Mother 74 59 .40* 26 
15 Submissiveness to Father 78 39 47* 21 
16 Submissiveness to Mother 72 39 .47* 20 
17 Abs. Diff. between L-H-F & L-H-M 67 39 -§2* 20 
18 Early Dating Situation 77 59 
19 Parents’ Marital Happiness 80 59 
20 Feelings of Obligation 73 59 
21 Career Drive .83 59 
22 Wish To Be Married 57 57 
23 Wish To Have Children .70 59 
24 Economic Status 95 59 
25 Social Status gt 59 
26 Appearance 71 59 mt 120 
27 Age .98 55 
28 Size of School t 
29 Sex Ratio of Schoolt 
30 Thurstone Neurotic Inventory .82 45 
31 Masculinity-Femininity .88 45 


* These validity coefficients are significantly different from zero at the .os level only. The remaining validity coefficients and all 


reliability coefficients are significant at the .or level. 


t Mean (calculated by Fisher’s s procedure) of four validity coefficients reported in (1946); actual number of degrees of freedom is 


120 — 12 = 108. 


t Since the original measures of these variables were used, questions of reliability and validity were not germane. 


ters than of their sons,” but the Freudian theory 
was not consistently supported because it was 
found that ‘‘mothers were more inclined than fathers 
to encourage the dating of sons” as well as of daugh- 
ters (Clifford Kirkpatrick and Theodore Caplow, 
“Courtship in a Group of Minnesota Students,” 
American Journal of Sociology, LI [1945], 115). 
Bates reports that ‘“‘mothers play more active roles 
in the courtship of children than the fathers” 
(Alan Philip Bates, ‘‘Parental Roles in Courtship” 
{unpublished M.A. thesis, University of Washing- 
ton, 1940], p. 42). 


ber of his family in the future either finan- 
cially or emotionally or both. It will be seen 
that among the females feelings of obligation 
do not correlate with any measure of court- 
ship except that of frequency, in which case 
the association is negative and marginal. 
From the negative correlations for both 
sexes between obligations and the love-hos- 


1° This point is supported by Bates’s investiga- 
tion (op. cit., p. 74). 
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tility variables for both parents, one may 
infer some degree of resentment toward 
those parents to whom the obligations are 
felt (assuming that in most cases the obliga- 
tions would be to parents). 

Life-wishes.—For both sexes the correla- 
tions between progress in courtship and 
career drive are significant and negative. 
The form of the analysis does not provide an 
opportunity to choose between the two ob- 
vious explanations: that college students de- 
cline to become involved deeply in love af- 
fairs when they have serious career ambi- 
tions or that, failing to develop serious love 
affairs, they rationalize their failure by 
positing such ambitions. 

For both sexes the data corroborate the 
obvious hypothesis that those who express 
a greater than average wish to be married 
should go farthest toward marriage in their 
courting. The correlations in row 22, how- 
ever, show a pattern somewhat divergent 
from those appearing in degrees of court- 
ship behavior (rows 1-4). Similarities occur 
in the cases of positive correlations with fre- 
quency of dating and with favorability of 
early dating situation and negative correla- 
tions with career drive. As for the differ- 
ences, degree of courtship behavior corre- 
lates positively with appearance, while wish 
to be married correlates positively with love 
for father, parents’ marital happiness, eco- 
nomic and social status, and wish to have 
children. 

While the wish to have children corre- 
lates positively for both sexes with the wish 
to be married, it correlates significantly with 
none of the four measures of degree of court- 
ship behavior. The wish to have children cor- 
relates positively with the number of dates, 
love for and submissiveness to the parent of 
the same sex, and parents’ marital happi- 
ness. In the female sample it correlates posi- 
tively with early dating situation and nega- 
tively with career drive. The fact that 
among females the wish to be married corre- 
lates with love of father while the wish for 
children correlates with love of mother sug- 
gests an underlying dynamic differentiating 
these two life-wishes in females. 
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Status variables—Economic status was 
measured in terms of the money value of the 
subject’s consumption per year and the pro- 
portion of his expenses which he had 
earned." It appears that those higher in eco- 
nomic status in both sexes do not progress 
farther in courtship (except for a low posi- 
tive correlation with present degree of court- 
ship behavior in the case of males) but that 
they do date more widely and more fre- 
quently, that they report more than aver- 
age love for both father and mother, that 
they regard their parents’ marriage as being 
unusually happy, that their behavior has 
been largely in accordance with their fa- 
thers’ wishes, and that they appear to be 
superior in social status and in appearance 
and to be little troubled by feelings of ob- 
ligation. 

Social status was measured in terms of 
fraternity membership,” other campus ac- 
tivities and offices, and subject’s rating of 
his family’s social status relative to the fam- 
ilies of other students. Girls of superior 
status do not progress farther in courtship 
nor do they date more widely, but they do 
date more frequently. With respect to the 
parent-child relationships, social status, like 


Tt will be recalled that these data were gath- 
ered early in 1941, i.e., before the day of the G.I. 
student. 


12 Personal documents gathered from students of 
both sexes at some of the smaller colleges are rather 
uniform in their view that fraternities and sororities 
exert a profound influence on courtship practices. 
Following are some hypotheses suggested by these 
documents. (1) Fraternity membership confers 
positive prestige upon members; conversely, non- 
members suffer negative prestige. Through ability 
to confer prestige, the fraternity makes the member 
a more “acceptable” and “sought-after” date. 
(2) The fraternity facilitates, stimulates, and on 
occasion demands that its members (especially 
pledges) engage in dating. (3) The fraternity tends 
to strengthen social stratification by exerting pres- 
sure on its members not to date below the prestige 
level of the fraternity. (4) Dating within strata is 
reinforced by the programs of dances and parties 
of fraternities and sororities which stimulate ‘“‘re- 
ciprocal dating.” (5) Where a member of an or- 
ganization is ‘‘wronged” by a date, the fraternity 
may provide group pressure to “rectify” the wrong; 
this group pressure may assume the semblance of 
collective bargaining. 
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economic status, correlates positively with 
love for both parents. In this area the dif- 
ferences between economic and social status 
are in general very reasonable in terms of 
the intended distinction between the two 
variables. For example, the positive corre- 
lation of economic status with dominance- 
father is reduced to nonsignificance in the 
case of social status. This is consistent with 
our interpretation of the relation between 
esteem for father and the father’s accom- 
plishments which are more clearly visible in 
economic status than in social status. For 
both sexes economic status correlates nega- 
tively with obligations, while social status 
does not. 

Appearance.—The data corroborate the 
lay conception that appearance is more 
closely related to women’s progress in court- 
ship than it is to men’s. While the correla- 
tions between appearance and the progress 
of women in courtship are not high, they are 
significantly positive; in the case of men 
they were nonsignificant.'’ It may be noted 
that in the case of men, appearance corre- 
lates positively with wish to be married but 
not with degree of courtship behavior, while 
in the case of women this situation is re- 
versed. As might be anticipated, appearance 
correlates positively with social and eco- 
nomic status. Those with more means can 
spend more on their appearance, and those 
who look better have an initial advantage in 
obtaining social acceptance. From the cor- 
relations with love hostility and parents’ 
marital happiness it appears that the better- 
looking subjects had a more felicitous home 
situation than did the others. The writer 
suspects that there is a personality-test-like 
quality in this variable." 

Age.—Like appearance, age reveals some 
interesting differences with respect to sex. 
In males age correlated positively with 


3A study of 642 university students reported 
that, while 79 per cent of the women would be 
willing to marry a man characterized as ‘‘de- 
cidedly not good-looking,” only 32 per cent of the 
men stated a willingness to marry women so char- 
acterized (R. E. Baber, Marriage and the Family 
[New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 19309], 
Pp. 149). 
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progress in courtship. In the females this as- 
sociation is far less evident. In the males age 
correlated negatively with love for both par- 
ents, submissiveness to them, their marital 
happiness, and dominance of the father. In 
the females none of these correlations is sig- 
nificant. In the female sample age correlates 
significantly with only four of the thirty 
other variables: positively with past degree 
of courtship behavior and negatively with 
range of dating and the two status variables. 
All four of these correlations are of marginal 
size. 

Size and sex ratio of school.—Because of 
the very high positive correlation between 
size of school and sex ratio, these two vari- 
ables measure virtually the same thing. 
With both sexes these variables show very 
few significant correlations. Women date 
slightly more widely in large schools (where 
the sex ratio is high), although men do not. 
The high ratio of the number of students to 
the number of campus offices, varsity let- 
ters, etc., accounts for the negative correla- 
tion with social status. 

Neurotic tendency.—The effort to locate a 
brief test for neurotic tendency led to the in- 
clusion of the forty-two most discriminating 
items in the Thurstone Neurotic Inven- 
tory.’5 As regards women, this variable is of 
no value in explaining progress in courtship 
or frequency of dating, although there is a 
negative correlation between the test score 
(a high score is “‘neurotic”) and number of 
men dated. Other correlations (all negative), 


Correlations between personality and ap- 
pearance have been remarked by Sylvia S. Silver- 
man (Clothing and Appearance: Their Psychological 
Implications for Teen Age Girls [‘‘Teachers College 
Contribution to Education” (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1945)]), who discovered that the 
‘poor appearance group were more negativistic, 
more withdrawn, more self-effacing, and less inter- 
ested in people and social activities.” Considerable 
attention has been given to relationship of per- 
sonality disorder and obesity, a contributing factor 
to poor appearance (cf., e.g., H. Bruch, ‘‘Food and 
Emotional Security,” Nervous Child, III [1944], 
165-73). 

sL. L. and T. G. Thurstone, ‘A Neurotic 
Inventory,” Journal of Social Psychology, I (1930), 
3-30. 
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hardly surprising, are those with love for 
both parents, parents’ marital happiness, 
favorability of dating situation, social sta- 
tus, and appearance. 


In order to get a brief measure of “mas- 
culinity-femininity,” Exercise 5, Form A, of 
the Terman-Miles M-F test was included." 
This abridged test was even less productive 
than the test of neurotic tendency. ‘“Fem- 
ininity” correlates positively (low score is 
“feminine”) with the wishes to be married 
and to have children. 


INTERPRETATION 


The problem of this paper was that of ar- 
riving empirically at a choice between two 
competing hypotheses both of which were 
consistent with findings concerning males: 
(a) that for both sexes the mother is the 
more important parent in accounting for 
variation in courtship progress and (5) that 
the parent of opposite sex is the more impor- 
tant. As far as positive findings are con- 
cerned, the data presented here are disap- 
pointing. No parent-daughter variable 
shows a significant correlation with progress 
in courtship. The only significant correla- 
tion between any courtship variable and any 
parent-daughter variable is a positive one 
(just above the significance level) be- 
tween love for mother and number of men 
dated. We are forced, therefore, to the fol- 
lowing conclusion: As measured, the parent- 
child variables show the son-mother rela- 
tionship more significant than the son-fa- 
ther relationship in accounting for variation 
in courtship progress among college men. On 
the other hand, the data from the explicit 
parent-daughter relationships do not pro- 
vide the basis for concluding that one par- 
ent is more important than the other in ac- 
counting for variation in courtship progress 
among college women. Indeed, the magni- 
tudes of the correlations suggest that ap- 
pearance is considerably more important 
than any parent-daughter relationship. 


%6Lewis M. Terman and Catherine Cox Miles, 
Sex and Personality (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1936). 
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It is the writer’s impression that there is 
an important and significant difference be- 
tween the two sex groups as sampled with 
respect to emotional emancipation. First is 
the pattern among the males of negative cor- 
relations between age, on the one hand, and 
love for parents, dominance-father, submis- 
siveness-father, submissiveness-mother, and 
parents’ marital happiness, on the other. 
No such pattern shows up in the data on 
women. Second is the correlation of age with 
progress in courtship among men, an associ- 
ation which does not show up in the data on 
women. 

These data can be interpreted to mean 
(a) that the women are emancipated at an 
earlier age than the men (i.e., before coming 
to college) ; or (6) that they are emancipated 
later than men (i.e., after leaving college); 
or (c) that they become emancipated by 
means of some dynamic different from that 
operative in the case of men, a dynamic 
which the present research procedures have 
failed to register; or (d) that they do not be- 
come emancipated to the same degree or in 
the same manner that men do but that their 
emancipation might be better characterized 
as transference from dependence on family 
to dependence on husband. 

This writer has no data to illuminate hy- 
potheses a or 6. A further analysis of some of 
the data on college women, not yet pub- 
lished, tends to support d, although the data 
could also be interpreted as consistent with 
b. 

It is appropriate to note the cultural 
counterpart to the psychic phenomena un- 
der consideration. Despite the equalitarian 
trend, the prevalent middle-class subculture 
continues to regard the husband as having 
primary responsibility for the economic wel- 
fare of a family. Unless the young man or 
the young woman has parents of consider- 
able wealth and willing to support the mar- 
riage financially, this means that, before a 
couple can marry under socially approved 
conditions, the man must demonstrate some 
vocational proficiency and achieve at least 
a modicum of economic security. We might 
say that the culturally defined prerequisites 
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for marriage for the middle-class male center 
about economic performance, a period of 
trial which lies before the college male. Rela- 
tively speaking, the prerequisites for the fe- 
male are only that she should appear at the 
ceremony with clean face and proper cos- 
tume. This does not imply an absence of 
some sort of standard for the execution of 
the roles of wife and mother; it does imply 
the absence of any institutionalized pre- 
marital test of competence to fulfil those 
roles; the middle-class subculture makes 
some degree of self-validation (with special 
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reference to the economic sphere) a precon- 
dition to marriage for the male, which it 
does not for the female.'? This sex-differen- 
tial cultural impress is consistent with hy- 
potheses 8, c, and 
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"7 The corresponding point of self-validation in 
females hinges upon their success in accomplishing 
the culturally determined objective for the single 
adult female, “getting a man.” 


8 Kirkpatrick and Caplow, op. cit., pp. 118-19; 
cf. W. Waller, The Family: A Dynamic Inter preta- 
tion (New York: Cordon, 1938), pp. 223-25. 
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ATTITUDES OF THE NEGRO MOTHER TOWARD BIRTH CONTROL' 


PRESTON VALIEN AND ALBERTA PRICE FITZGERALD 


ABSTRACT 


Of 136 southern urban Negro mothers, approximately one-half had unfavorable attitudes toward birth- 
control practices. Religious or moral reasons and a belief that birth-control practices are inefficient or 
injurious to health were the chief reasons given. Age, number of children, urban or rural birthplace, and 
amount of education appear to be associated with differential attitudes toward birth control. 


Although some information is available 
on the frequency and effectiveness of con- 
traception among Negroes, there appears to 
be a dearth of information on the attitudes 
of this group toward the practice of birth 
control. This report of attendance at a 
birth-control clinic of a group of southern 
urban Negro mothers and their attitudes to- 
ward birth-control practices is based upon 
interviews during 1940 with 146 Negro 
mothers of Nashville, Tennessee. These 146 
mothers represented a 16 per cent random 
sample of the Negro families in which chil- 
dren were born to resident Negro mothers in 
Nashville during 1940. 

Prior to and during 1940 the Nashville 
Public Health Nursing Council sponsored 
several birth-control clinics and gave infor- 
mation concerning the clinics and the birth- 
control methods available there to practi- 
cally all the mothers covered by this study. 
Contraceptives were offered free of charge or 
at a nominal cost, depending upon the eco- 
nomic status of the family. Despite this fact, 
98 or 67.1 per cent of the mothers had never 
attended any of the birth-control clinics. Of 
the 48 mothers who had attended the clinics, 
14 or slightly more than one-fourth had at- 
tended before their 1940 pregnancy. Many 
of these 14 mothers stated, however, that 
they had uot used regularly or properly the 
methods advised by the clinics. 

The mothers were almost equally divided 
with respect to their attitudes toward birth- 
control practices. Of 136 mothers who indi- 

The authors wish to acknowledge the assistance 


of Miss Ruth E. Vaughn and the Nashville Public 
Health Nursing Council. 


cated their attitudes, 69 had favorable atti- 
tudes and 67 had unfavorable attitudes to- 
ward birth-control practices. Only 34 of the 
69 mothers with favorable attitudes attend- 
ed the clinics. Of the remaining 35 mothers 
who reacted favorably toward the birth- 
control clinics but did not attend, 17 stated 
that they wanted more children and the re- 
mainder simply neglected to attend. Ap- 
proximately one-half of the 136 Negro moth- 
ers studied directed some criticism toward 
the clinics. One of the most prevalent criti- 
cisms was that concerning the sinfulness of 
such practices. Much of this criticism re- 
flected a misconception as to the nature and 
purposes of the clinics. One mother com- 
mented: 


I was so surprised when this baby came. 
Imagine having a baby at forty! I had two born 
dead, and three miscarriages, so I thought I 
wouldn’t have no more. I don’t believe in them 
clinics. I guess peoples always going to do away 
with babies, but it ain’t no sense in making it 
legal. Doing away with them and keeping them 
from coming is both the same—both’s sinful. 


Another said: 


I'll neber go to one of them clinics as long as 
there’s a baby in me. It’s the most ungodly 
thing I ever heard of. This here girl of mine just 
had a baby and she ain’t married, ’tis true, but 
she’s doing her womanly duty, married or un- 
married. I have nine children and I’m still 
kicking; one more won’t make no difference. 


Table 1 shows the attitudes of 126 fathers 
toward birth-control clinics and practices. 
Approximately one-third of the fathers were 
favorably disposed toward the use of birth- 
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control methods. The remaining two-thirds 
were against such usages, primarily because 
of religious or moral reasons and the belief 
that birth-control practices were inefficient 
or were injurious to the health. 

In spite of disapproval of their husbands, 
some of the mothers attended the clinics. 
Two of these mothers commented: 


TABLE 1 
ATTITUDE OF 126 NEGRO FATHERS TOWARD 
BIRTH-CONTROL CLINICS AND 
BIRTH-CONTROL PRACTICES* 


Necro FATHERS 
ATTITUDE OF FATHER 


Number | Per Cent 


Favorable; agreed for mother to 


Agreed for mother to use birth- 
control methods other than 
those advised at the clinic. .... 28 22.2 
Total favorable.............] 48 38.1 
Unfavorable because of religious 
or moral reasons...... 30 23.8 


Unfavorable because of belief that 
such practices are used only by 
prostitutes or umarried women. 14 I 

Unfavorable because of belief that 
such practices are injurious to 


women’s health............... 26 20.6 
Believed that only the man should 
use contraceptives............ 8 6. 
Total unfavorable.......... 78 61.9 


* There were 20 cases in which the attitude of the 
father was not ascertainable. 


I’m tired of having children for these men- 
folks. Birth control is the best thing in the world 
for poor folks. Menfolks ain’t got no feeling for 
women having children ’cause they don’t know 
what it means. Mine ain’t particular bout me 
going to the clinic, but he don’t dare object. 


I’ve been going to the clinic because I don’t 
want no children now. My husband don’t 
work regular and he’s liable to go to the army 
soon, so what’s the point of me having a house- 
ful of children? He didn’t know I was going until 
his mother told him. She put him against me 
because I’ve been in the detention home. She 
told him that the clinic wasn’t religious and 
that I got the idea from the girls at the deten- 
tion home. We had quite an argument about it, 
but I’m still going. 
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Table 2 shows the relationship between 
religious beliefs of the 136 mothers studied 
and the attitude toward the birth-control 
clinics. Many religious bodies oppose birth 
control. Especially is this true of the Catho- 
lic church, which once maintained that 
birth control was a sin because it was un- 
natural. This attitude has now been modi- 
fied, and the Catholic church accepts the 
principle of birth control but still denounces 
certain methods. It indorses the “safe peri- 
od” only. Only three Catholic mothers were 
included in the sample, and all opposed birth 
control for religious reasons. Mothers of the 
Baptist faith had a larger percentage op- 
posed to birth control than had mothers of 
the Methodist denomination or mothers 
who had no religious affiliation. 

A greater percentage of the mothers fa- 
vorably inclined toward the birth-control 
clinics were of urban birthplace, and the 
greater percentage of those against birth- 
control practices were of rural birthplace, as 
is shown in Table 3. One mother of rural 
birthplace said: 


You know where I come from women never 
had such a fuss made over them about having a 
baby. Almost any woman knew what to do until 
the “granny” got there. And they didn’t make 
a fuss about unmarried girls having children. 
It was news for about a day, but after that the 
people took it for granted. But if they ever 
heard of a woman, married or unmarried, hav- 
ing an abortion, that’s when they really gave 
you the “igg.” It was about the worst thing you 
could do. ... I’ve been to the clinic and the 
nurse has talked to me about birth control, but 
somehow I cain’t make up my mind to go. I 
guess I think I’m still in the country. 


It seems that the attitudes one develops 
concerning birth-control practices become 
too deeply rooted to be removed immediate- 
ly upon one’s being exposed to such 
methods. 

The attitudes of the 136 Negro mothers 
as associated with the number of children 
born is indicated in Table 4. A greater per- 
centage of mothers unfavorably disposed to- 
ward birth-control practices were found 
among those with four or more children than 
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TABLE 2 


RELIGIOUS AFFILIATION AND ATTITUDES TOWARD BIRTH CONTROL OF 136 NEGRO MOTHERS 


RELIGIOUS AFFILIATION 
ATTITUDE OF MoTHER None Baptist Methodist Other 
No. |Per Cent} No. |PerCent| No. |PerCent| No. |Per Cent 
Mothers interviewed................... 30 | 100.0| 70 | 100.0] 21 100.0] 15 100.0 
Favorable; mothers attended clinic....... 6 20.0] 14 20.0] 13 61.9 I 6.7 
No criticism of birth-control practices, but 
mothers wanted more children......... 4 13.3 10 14.3 ° 0.0 3 20.0 
No criticism, but mothers neglected to 
7 23.3| 10 14.3 ° 0.0 I 6.7 
17 56.6] 34 48.6] 13 61.9 5 33-4 
Unfavorable because of belief that birth- 
control practices are inefficient and in- 
Serre rrr 6 20.0 9 12.9 4 19.0 I 6.7 
Unfavorable because of religious or moral 
3 10.0 II ° 0.0 7 46.7 
Mothers did not practice birth control be- 
cause advised by husbands or friends 
4 13.3 7 10.0 4 19.0 2 13.3 
Mothers did not practice birth control be- 
cause of inconvenience or difficulty as- 
° 0.0 9 12.9 ° 0.0 ° 0.0 
Total 13 43-3 | 36 51.5 8 38.0] 10 66.7 
TABLE 3 


BIRTHPLACE AND ATTITUDE TOWARD BIRTH CONTROL OF 136 NEGRO MOTHERS 


BIRTHPLACE 
ATTITUDE oF MoTHER Rural Urban 
Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent 

Favorable; mothers attended clinic..................... 8 26.7 26 24.5 
No criticism of birth-control practices, but mothers wanted 

No criticism, but mothers neglected to attend clinic...... I 4.4 17 16.0 

10 33-3 59 55-6 
Unfavorable because of belief that birth-control practices 

are inefficient and injurious to health................ 3 10.0 17 16.0 

Unfavorable because of religious or moral reasons........ 12 40.0 9 8.5 
Mothers did not practice birth control because advised by 

Mothers did not practice birth control because of incon- 

venience or difficulty associated with it............... co) 0.0 9 8.5 
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TABLE 4 


TOTAL NUMBER OF CHILDREN BORN AND ATTITUDE TOWARD BIRTH CONTROL 
OF 136 NEGRO MOTHERS 


oF CHILDREN Born 


ATTITUDE OF MOTHER | One Two Three Four or More 
| 
No. |Per Cent} No. |Per Cent} No. |Per Cent} No. | Per Cent 
Mothers interviewed................... 30 | 100.0] 32 | 100.0] 24 | 100.0| 50 | 100.0 
Favorable; mothers attended clinic....... 6 20.0 8 25.0 7 29.1 13 26.0 
No criticism of birth-control practices, but| 
mothers wanted more children......... | 8 26.7 4 12.5 4 16.7 ° 0.0 
No criticism, but mothers neglected to at-| 
tend clinic 6 20.0 7 21.9 I 4.2 4 8.0 
| 20 66.7 19 59-4] 12 50.0] 17 34.0 
Unfavorable because of the belief that| 
birth-control practices are inefficient and) 
00 . 6.7 21.9 3 12.5 8 16.0 
Unfavorable because of religious or moral! 
Mothers did not practice birth control be- | 
cause advised by husbands or friends 
| 4 13.3 4 12.5 5 | 20.8 4 8.0 
Mothers did not practice birth control be-| | 
cause of inconvenience or difficulty as- 
sociated with it.......... Lar I ee 2 6.2 o | 0.0 7 14.0 
Total unfavorable....... 33-3 13 40.6 | 12 | 50.0] 33 66.0 
| 
TABLE 5 
AGE AND ATTITUDES TOWARD BIRTH CONTROL OF 136 NEGRO MOTHERS 
AGE OF MOTHER 
ATTITUDE OF MoTHER 15-19 Years 20-24 Years 25 and Over 
| 
No. Per Cent No. | Per Cent No. Per Cent 
Mothers interviewed................ vee 37 100.0 49 | 100.0 50 | 100.0 
Favorable; mothers attended clinic.......... 4 10.8 12 | 24.5 18 36.0 
No criticism of birth-control practices, but mothers 
wanted more children. ................... 8 21.6 8 16.3 I 2.0 
No criticism, but mothers neglected to attend clinic 7 18.9 II 22.5 ° 0.0 
TetelGewaneile...................000.-.- 19 51.3 31 63.3 19 38.0 
Attitude unfavorable because of belief that birth- 
control practices are inefficient and injurious to 
Unfavorable because of religious 0 or moral reasons. 3 8.1 I 2. 17 34.0 
Mothers did not practice birth control because ad- 
vised by husbands or friends not to............ 5 ‘3.5 7 14.3 5 10.0 
Mothers did not practice birth control because of in- 
convenience or difficulty associated with it... 5 13.5 4 8.2 ° 0.0 
Total unfavorable................ ee 18 48.6 18 36.7 31 62.0 
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among mothers with less than four children. 
Mothers with only one child reacted more 
favorably toward birth-control practices 
than did mothers with two or more children. 
However, mothers with three children had a 
larger percentage of attendance at the clinic 
than did the mothers in any other group. 
When the attitudes of the 136 mothers 
were associated with the age of the mothers 


unfavorably disposed toward the practices. 
The more schooling the mothers had, the 
more sympathetic they were toward birth- 
control methods. 

In summary, it may be stated: 

1. The majority of the mothers did not at- 
tend the birth-control clinics. Misunder- 
standing of the nature of the clinics and dis- 
satisfaction with the methods advised there 


a TABLE 6 
0 EDUCATION AND ATTITUDE TOWARD BIRTH CONTROL OF 136 NEGRO MOTHERS 
.0 
Years oF ComPLletep 
3.0 
1.0 
ATTITUDE OF MOTHER Less than 4 Years 4-7 Years 811 Years ai pe a ond 
5.0 
2.0 No. |PerCent| No. |PerCent| No. |Per Cent} No. | Per Cent 
Mothers interviewed................... 4 100.0] 46 100.0 | 67 100.0 19 100.0 
8.0 Favorable; mothers attended clinic....... ° 0.0 7 15.2 15 22.4| 12 63.2 
No criticism of birth-control practices, but 
mothers wanted more children......... ° 0.0 ° 0.0} I1 16.4 6 31.6 
4.0 No criticism, but mothers neglected to at- 
° 0.0 7 15.2 | 44 65.7] 18 94.8 
i Unfavorable because of belief that birth- 
control practices are inefficient and in- | 
2 50.0 | 10 | 21.7 8 II.9 ° 0.0 
Unfavorable because of religious or moral | 
— Mothers did not practice birth control be- 
cause advised by husbands or friends | 
I 25.0 12 26.1 4 6.0 ° 0.0 
—— Mothers did not practice birth control be- | 
cause of inconvenience or difficulty as- | 
Total untavorable................... 4 | 100.0] 39 | 84.8] 23 34-3 I 5.2 
Cent 
a (Table 5), it was found that the mothers were sources of much of the unfavorable 
).0 from twenty to twenty-four years of age had criticism. 

Ps a larger percentage of attendance at the 2. The most prevalent criticism of birth 
* clinics than did the mothers in any otherage control was that it is sinful. This belief was 
3.0 group. A larger percentage of the mothers expressed by mothers who reported religious 

over twenty-five years of age were unfavora- affiliations as well as by those reporting 

.e bly inclined toward birth-control clinics and _ none, although it was more prevalent among 
+0 practices, primarily because of religious or the former. These mothers were usually of 
- moral reasons. rural birthplace, while the mothers who at- 
Table 6 indicates the relationship between __ tended the clinic were usually born in cities. 

ne the education of the mothers and their atti- 3. The educational level was higher for 


tudes toward birth control. Although the 
number was small, mothers having twelve 
years (or more) of schooling reacted more 
favorably toward birth-control practices 
than did mothers with less education. Those 
in the lower educational group were usually 


the mothers who attended the clinic than for 

the mothers who did not or who gave unfa- 

vorable criticism of birth-control methods. 
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THE SOCIAL THOUGHT OF JEAN-PAUL SARTRE 
FRANZ ADLER 


ABSTRACT 


Disappointment with science characterizes modern existentialism, yet the existentialist Sartre seems to 
move back to science. Though a philosopher, he deserves the attention of the sociologist because of the hy- 
potheses and thought models he offers. Sartre starts from a phenomenologist epistemology. Man chooses and 
makes himself by acting. Any action implies the judgment that it is right iniie the circumstances not only 
for the actor, but also for everybody else in similar circumstances. Thus, whoever, in man’s universal condi- 
tion, chooses freedom chooses it for everybody. Lately Sartre’s view of freedom has been modified in that 
he attributes greater importance to social and economic conditions surrounding man’s choice. Others con- 
stitute infringements upon man’s freedom. But man needs the other because he cannot realize himself except 
in the other’s eyes. Communication is possible only by mutual role-taking. Language is made while it is 
spoken, not used as a ready-made commodity. In a study of anti-Semitism, Sartre outlines four types—the 
anti-Semite, the democrat, the authentic Jew, and the inauthentic Jew—which are products of free choice in 
a more or less constraining environment. He suggests the classless society as the remedy for anti-Semitism. 
Sartre’s ethics may be useful to the teacher of sociology because its assumptions are compatible with those 


of science. 


I 


The common man of the nineteenth cen- 
tury was satisfied with science. This was 
largely because he thought that science gave 
him absolute and definitive certainty on 
matters about which it had pronouncements 
to make. The common man of today has 
seen the sciences change their minds over 
and over. In some cases he has even heard 
that all the sciences can offer to him are 
hypotheses, theories rather than truths, 
probabilities—sometimes high, often low— 
rather than certainty. There are numerous 
reasons for insecurity and anxiety in our 
secularizing world, and, being robbed of the 
anchor of his faith, adrift on a sea of doubt, 
he reaches for the first straw of hope in 
sight. 

On a different level, in the sophisticated 
circles of academic thought, the disappoint- 
ment with science is often of a similar na- 
ture. But since the nature of science is more 
fully understood, it cannot be rejected with- 
out some rationalization. Science may be all 
right for mere things or objects; dead matter 
can be dealt with well enough if we know the 
probabilities by which we can predict and 
control it. But never, never will this do jus- 
tice to man, the crown of creation, and a 
fortiori to my very own self, the unique and 
precious ego. Man’s dignity is said to be at 
stake. In other words, while science may 
state the probabilities of my own and other 
people’s actions, this does not satisfy my 


aesthetic desire for a view of the world in 
which I myself can take a pose of dignity in 
the center of the stage under a battery of 
spotlights. 

The common man as well as the sophisti- 
cate may turn to traditional religion. There 
is security in divine love and providence, 
and the ego rests content in the certainty of 
attention from the Infinite without whose 
knowledge no sparrow falls. Others, for vari- 
ous reasons, turn to philosophy rather than 
to religion. There they feel free to arrange 
the universe completely according to their 
liking, though because of the lack of mass 
support the invention or acceptance of a 
philosophic creed may not prove to be so 
satisfactory as the turn to religion. Thus, 
many philosophers of our time use philoso- 
phy as a vehicle by which to return to an 
older faith, which may be either traditional 
religion or even science. 

Existentialism has had a diversified fate. 
To some of its proponents it was or isa final 
answer for all their questions. To some it 
served as the last firm spot of ground from 
which they dared to leap into the super- 
naturalism of religion. For Sartre it seems to 
be the winding path over which, no doubt 
much to his own surprise, he is returning to 
science. 

ExistentiaJism has a steadily growing ar- 
ray of ancestors. Every new publication on 
the subject refers to some newly discovered 
prophet of the new faith: Socrates, Paul, 
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Augustine, seem to be the earliest so far, 
Dostoevski and Kafka are named among the 
latest, and there can be no doubt that Des- 
cartes, Kant, and Hegel carry some of the 
responsibility for it. Existentialism proper 
begins with Kierkegaard during the first 
half of the past century. He coined the slo- 
gan of the movement: “existence before es- 
sence.” Today’s existentialism takes its 
start from the phenomenalism of Husserl, 
another attempt at replacing science by an 
aesthetically and emotionally more pleasing 
system. Its crux is the replacement of knowl- 
edge by induction by another method of 
knowing, best known in this country by its 
German name, Wesensschau. The term refers 
to an immediate intuitive knowing of es- 
sences, independent of an induction from 
appearances. Husser!, a Moravian Jew, was 
the spiritua] progenitor of the Nazi Heideg- 
ger, who in turn spiritually fathered the 
French Resistance fighter, Jean-Paul Sartre. 
There are numerous other representatives of 
the movement, of whom only Jaspers, Mar- 
cel, and De Beauvoir shall be mentioned 
here. 

Of all these men, Sartre has had the great- 
est popular success. His writings are more 
readable than are those of the others, with- 
out being any less deep or less searching. 
Nowhere does he descend to such obvious 
nonsense as Heidegger’s famous “the noth- 
ing itself nothingeth.” In defining, however, 
that aspect of man’s self which projects it- 
self into the future and by which man be- 
comes what he has to be, he speaks of “‘be- 
ing-for-itself, that is what has to be what it 
is, which means that which is what it is 
not and is not what it is’'—a definition 
which should satisfy anybody who judges 
the depth of thought by the difficulty of its 
expression. “Becoming”? would have filled 
the bill probably well enough for anybody 
not fascinated with Hegelian dialectics. But 
most of Sartre’s writings, even most parts of 
his magnum opus, L’Eire et le néant, make 


* Jean-Paul Sartre, L’Etre et le néant: Essai d’on- 
lologie phénoménologique (4th ed.; Paris: Librairie 
Gallimard, 1943), p. 711 and passim. This main work 
of the author has not been published in English yet. 
All the quotations from this work contained in this 
article are the present writer’s own translations. 


good and reasonably easy reading, in French 
as well as in English. 

There are, then, two reasons why Sartre 
was selected for this study; his popularity 
was one reason, his apparent return from 
speculative heights to a scientific sea level 
the other. 


II 


The question ought to be asked and an- 
swered why scientists should be expected to 
occupy themselves with the utterings of 
philosophers. Obviously, the most independ- 
ent scientist has to take his epistemology 
and his logic from the philosopher if he does 
not wish to become a philosopher himself 
and to develop his own. But existentialism 
does not occupy itself significantly with 
these fields. It is primarily concerned with 
problems of personality development and 
interhuman relations, though the terminol- 
ogy used differs somewhat from the one used 
by American social psychologists. This is 
why psychology, social psychology, and so- 
ciology will have to take a stand with regard 
to it. 

Philosophy aims, as science does, at set- 
ting up general statements from which 
known particular facts can be deduced. But 
while science has to go the arduous path of 
induction and must fence itself in with the 
greatest precautions so as not to overstep 
the limits warranted by its data, philosophy 
is not bound by any such shackles. The fact 
that a generalization permits deduction of 
certain facts does not mean that the facts 
permit induction of this generalization, at 
least not if formal scientific safeguards are 
applied. Many philosophic generalizations, 
however, and these perhaps the most valu- 
able among them, are actually derived from 
some kind of informal induction, the phi- 
losophers’ vociferous protestations notwith- 
standing. Thus, it may well be that the 
philosopher arrives at statements which 
someday may turn out to be scientifically 
valid generalizations: he may furnish hy- 
potheses which may be proved or disproved 
by subsequent empirical induction. 

The philosopher also is free to make state- 
ments which, due to their very nature, can 
never be directly proved or disproved. They 
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may be completely devoid of any value but 
aesthetic satisfaction, or they may be useful 
in permitting us to visualize certain proc- 
esses which remain hidden from us in such a 
manner that we begin to believe that there 
is some “sense” in the regularities of se- 
quences which we have observed. George 
Herbert Mead’s views of the “me” and “I” 
may serve as examples of the latter type. To 
the degree that such a view is in keeping 
with observed facts, it has predictive value 
as a thought model. 

These, then, are the possible contribu- 
tions of a philosophy to science, outside 
epistemology and logic: to furnish hypothe- 
ses for empirical investigation and to pro- 
vide thought models whose predictive value 
can be empirically tested. Whether or not 
Jean-Paul Sartre has produced any such 
hypotheses or thought models is the ques- 
tion to which the further discussion of this 
paper is devoted. 


III 


Sartre’s world is not a world of facts 
alone, but also a world of essences. These 
essences are grasped intuitively and direct- 
ly.2 Anything has an infinity of facets or 
possible appearances. All these form the 
shocking abundance of existence around us 
which we experience with a feeling of nau- 
sea.3 Our intuition of the essence of a thing 
discloses to us the unity of these facets and 
appearances, not by a process of summation 
or induction, but by unmediated cognition 
of the wholeness and totality before us. Still, 
the essence is not a thing in itself behind the 
appearances, but it is ‘merely the well-con- 
nected series of its manifestations.” The 
thing is what it appears to be, its essence is 
the reason that makes a series out of the 
events called “its manifestations” or “‘its 
appearances.’’4 


2 Sartre, The Emotions: Outline of a Theory, trans. 
Bernard Frechtman (New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1948), pp. 9-10. 

3 Sartre, ‘The Root of the Chestnut Tree,” a 
chapter from the novel La Nausée, trans. Frances A. 
Lippman, in Partisan Review, XIII, No. 1 (winter, 
1946), 25-33. La Nausée was published before the 
war. Later writings do not stress nausea to any simi- 
lar extent. 


4 L’ Eire et le néant, pp. 12 and 15. 
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Thus Sartre, following Husserl,5 starts 
from some epistemological-psychological as- 
sumptions which admit at least of partial 
empirical investigation. Does man actually 
draw lines separating the events into series 
of manifestations of discrete things purely 
by intuition,® or does induction or cultural 
learning really do the trick? Observation of 
children or of persons transplanted from one 
culture into another might furnish the an- 
swer. 

Man, according to Sartre, differs from 
other beings in that he worries about his 
being. One might conclude that only an ex- 
istentialist is really and fully human. Indeed, 
to achieve his full human dignity, man must, 
it seems, undergo a spiritual experience; he 
must become aware of his freedom and suffer 
the anguish of realizing the responsibility re- 
sulting from this freedom. We are, in fact, 
assured that “it is undeniable that some 
people are never the same again after ex- 
periencing momentary flares of self-realiza- 
tion. ... Wherever an instantaneous intui- 
tion of self being does take place, the soul is 
fortified with an undiluted conviction of its 
worth and its duration.”’ Sartre, however, 
in one of his novels describes such an experi- 
ence differently. The experience seems to im- 
ply there an awareness of the difference of 
the self from the outside world and a sudden 
consciousness of freedom and anguish from 
which the subject does not seem to draw any 
specific conclusions. After a short moment 
of wavering, suicide is rejected and the de- 
cision to continue living is taken. The hero 
carries on, getting himself into a street 
brawl, picking up a girl, and taking her to 
bed, none of this being significantly differ- 
ent from his way of life up to then.* But it 


Cf. Edmund Husserl, Ideas: General Introduc- 
tion to Pure Phenomenology, trans. W. R. Boyce Gib- 
son. New York: Macmillan Co., 1931. 

6 The Emotions, p. 9. 

7 Ralph Harper, Existentialism: A Theory of Man 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1948), p. 33. With regard to the similarity of func- 
tion of religion and philosophy in our time, cf. the 
first part of this paper. The similarity of this freedom 
experience with religious-conversion experiences is 
obvious. 

8Sartre, The Reprieve, trans. Eric Sutton (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1947), pp. 362 ff. 
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is probably unfair to judge a philosophy 
from a novel in which other than philosophic 
purposes—artistic reasons or political ones, 
for example—might interfere with its clear- 
est presentation. 

Man worrying about his being knows 
that he is. Thinking implies existence, and 
this existent thinking is the subject that 
acts. Man is what he does, his intentions and 
unused possibilities are for nought.® His ac- 
tions, then, are the series of manifestations 
which are his essence. Thus “existence pre- 
cedes essence,”*° and this is the reason why 
“subjectivity of the individual is indeed the 
point of departure.””™ 

Man who acts is expressing a choice, a 
value. He acts in a situation which has be- 
come a situation at all and this situation in 
particular because he has defined it as such. 
He is free in choosing his way of action, un- 
hampered by any determination from out- 
side.” He is free in defining a situation and 
free in acting upon it; he is free in giving 
himself his own essence, to be what he 
chooses to be. There is only one limitation 
to his freedom: he cannot abstain from using 
it, since any action and even no action at all 
represents a choice." 

All action is intentional and directed to- 
ward a change in the outside world. But in- 
tention does not precede action. “Intention, 
surging up all in one with the action of 
which it is the intention, sets the goal, 
chooses itself, and interprets the given in 
terms of the goal.’’*4 The choice, that is, free- 
dom, is not necessarily conscious as such, 
but it is part of the act which is conscious. 
“The fundamental act of freedom .. . is the 
choice of the self in the world and at the 


9 L’ Etre et le néant, pp. 21-22, 529, and passim. 

Sartre, Existentialism, trans. Bernard Frecht- 
man (New York: Philosophical Library, 1947), p. 18. 
Correct translation of the title of this short essay— 
originally a lecture, followed by a discussion—would 
tead “Existentialism Is a Humanism,” which corre- 
sponds more suitably to its content. 

™ Tbid., p. 42. 

fire et le néant, pp. 510 ff., 518, and passim. 

"3 Sartre, Situations II (‘‘Présentation des Temps 
modernes” Paris: Gallimard, 1948]), passim; L’ Etre 
etle néant, p. 558 and passim. 

tre et le néant, p. 557. 
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same time the discovery of the world... it 
is not a deliberate choice... it is not un- 
conscious...one must be conscious to 
choose and one must choose so as to be con- 
scious. Choice and consciousness are one 
and the same thing.”*s 

Thus Sartre seems to contradict radically 
what we know scientifically about personal- 
ity development. To the scientific assertion 
that man is a product of heredity and en- 
vironment, he opposes his view that man 
makes himself. But closer inspection shows 
that he is not simply resuming the old battle 
of free will against determinism. He rather 
contrasts a subjective view, that is, man’s 
or perhaps one man’s experience of himself, 
with the treatment man undergoes in the 
eyes of the other to whom he is but a collec- 
tion of probabilities."® Science, then, is good 
enough to study the other; it will never do 
to explain myself. 

The relatively low probabilities of social- 
science predictions have always worried con- 
scientious social scientists. They explain 
them by stating that more detailed research 
will yield better probabilities. Or they have 
accepted terms like Mead’s “I,” Freud’s 
“id,”’ or Thomas and Znaniecki’s “definition 
of the situation” to account in a not always 
too scientific manner for their failures. Com- 
bined with probability statements for large 
numbers of cases, Sartre’s view of freedom 
ought to be as acceptable an excuse for pres- 
ent ignorance in the explanation of individ- 
ual cases as the “I” or the “‘id’’; it even ac- 
counts for those “definitions of the situa- 
tion” which we cannot predict by probabil- 
ity based on facts of previous known ex- 
perience. 

One of Sartre’s most interesting contribu- 
tions lies in his doctrine of action. Action is 
at the same time valuation. It sets the goal 
while it attempts to reach it. It defines the 
situation by dealing with its components as 
aids or obstacles.’? But the particular act is 
not fully meaningful by itself. It refers to 
another act by which another goal] has been 
set with regard to which the goal of the first 


Tbid., p. 539. 
Thid., p. 323. 
Tbid., pp. 509 fi. 
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act is a means. This reference is not an end- 
less chain of regress. It rather finds an end 
when the act of original choice, the choice of 
the kind of person the individual intends to 
be, is reached. The process of discovering 
this original choice is called “existential psy- 
choanalysis.” Thus the particular act has 
meaning only in terms of the basic act of 
choice which it manifests; but, in perform- 
ing the minutest act, the individual reaf- 
firms the original choice, repeats it, or over- 
throws and changes it. Summing up, then, 
the personality is what the individual does 
—nothing more or less. Thus, though on the 
basis of his own genetic view, Sartre arrives 
at a concept of personality which is almost 
identical with a positivistic-behavioristic 
one except for one word; he calls the person- 
ality the “ensemble” of an individual’s ac- 
tions rather than their “sum.”*® 

The individual chooses himself, not in 
vacuo but in the world. The world of the 
choice is a world of facts, among them the 
facts that the individual is born, that he 
finds himself in a certain spatial position 
with regard to other facts, that he finds him- 
self located somewhere in history as to time, 
and that he will die. He also finds that this 
world is inhabited by other human beings. 
He chooses himself in face of these facts, but 
the facts do not determine his choice. It is 
the choice which gives meaning to the 
facts.*9 Thus this choice is undetermined, 
based on personal freedom only, and, what- 
ever it is, cannot be justified. If the individ- 
ual is conscious of choosing and aware of his 
freedom, he is also aware of his responsibil- 
ity, a responsibility only before himself, but 
one he cannot escape for this very reason; 
then he feels the anguish and forlornness 
which for Sartre characterize the experience 
of freedom.” 

Obviously, Sartre’s view does not pre- 
clude statistical prediction of juvenile de- 
linquency or marital happiness. It can shock 
only those who understand causality to 
mean more than observed regularity of se- 
quences and who expect statistics to give 


18 Tbid., pp. 656 fi. and passim. 
19 Ibid., pp. 516 ff., 5094 ff. 
2° Existentialism, pp. 21 ff. 


them insights into essential necessities. To 
the scientist, objective predictability and 
the subjective experience of free choice are 
quite compatible. 

Sartre’s view of moral responsibility cor- 
responds to the scientist’s view that there is 
no valid basis in science for the selection of 
values. Man can live in our world, which is 
rapidly growing secularized, without going 
to pieces only if he is willing to admit to him- 
self that there is no generally accepted value 
system available in his culture and that he 
must make an independent choice of him- 
self. In his magnum opus, L’Eire et le néant, 
written and published at the time of the 
German occupation, Sartre declares that “it 
doesn’t make any difference whether one de- 
cides to get drunk in solitude or to arise and 
lead the masses.”* 

In his writings since the end of the war, 
Sartre’s position seems to be radically 
changed. The situation, previously of the in- 
dividual’s own making, is now to a large ex- 
tent given, and it narrows the range of 
choice of the individual; the worker cannot, 
now, choose to be a bourgeois,” the Jew can- 
not choose to be anything but a Jew.’ In 
other words, a good deal of social and cul- 
tural causation, if not determination, has 
been admitted. It seems that Sartre’s con- 
cept of liberty or freedom has subtly 
changed. Formerly, it meant that the in- 
dividual could not be forced to do anything. 
He could be provided with elements for a 
situation, but it was he who formed these 
elements into a motive. The Gestapo pris- 
oner, Sartre, used as his example the free de- 
cision of the tortured victim as to the exact 
moment at which he would give in and tell 
his secret. The Sartre of today, not threat- 
ened by physical torture but worried over 
the growing menace of De Gaulle’s neofas- 
cism, demands that we avoid the possibility 
of situations in which the freedom of man 
becomes precarious, that we avoid the rise of 
elements that we might be tempted to form 


et le néant, p. 721. 

% Situations II, p. 26. 

23 Sartre, Anti-Semite and Jew, trans. George J. 
Becker (New York: Schocken Book Publishers, 
1948), pp. 60, 88, 90, and passim, 
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into situations, motives, actions which we 
do not now desire. 

The act, in Sartre’s newer writings, has 
gained in social importance. Previously only 
setting the values of the individual in the in- 
dividual’s own situation, it has now ac- 
quired a normative quality for all mankind. 
The individual, says Sartre now, cannot act 
in a way he himself considers as evil. In the 
given situation his act appears to him to be 
the right one. Thus, anybody sharing the 
same situation ought to act in the same 
way.74 Sartre, however, holds that the in- 
dividual is unique and an intrinsic part of 
the situation, so that logically his act could 
never be normative for anybody but him- 
self. One thing, however, is universal to 
man: the human condition of having to 
make a choice without any basis for judging 
this choice as right or wrong but with full re- 
sponsibility for all its consequences. Jf, in 
this universal condition, the individual acts 
so as to preserve his freedom, he implies that 
everybody should preserve his freedom. 
Thus the man who chooses his own freedom 
chooses everybody’s freedom, and he must 
be aware of the fact that he cannot be really 
free until everybody else’s freedom is as- 
sured as well as his own.’> All this is implied 
in his original choice. And now it does make 
a difference whether he becomes a drunkard 
or a leader of the masses. 

If the passage concerning the experience 
of freedom from The Reprieve (see above) is 
reread in the light of Sartre’s newer writings, 
it will be understood that this experience 
does not add any new possibilities to the 
hero’s situation, that he cannot do much else 
than keep on living the way he has always 
lived, but that from now on he has to carry 
the responsibility for his way of life. 


4 Existentialism, p. 20. 

% Tbid., pp. 54 ff.; Anti-Semite and Jew, p. 153; 
cf. Marjorie Grene, Dreadful Freedom: A Critique of 
Existentialism (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1948), pp. 74 ff. The author, in her otherwise 
brilliant discussion of existentialism in general and 
of Sartre in particular, overlooks the logic of his 
view in this particular point. 


* Situations IT, p. 26: ‘‘One does not do what one 
wishes to do, and still, one is responsible for what 
one is” (trans. the present writer). 


It may well be that Sartre in his doctrine 
of the normative quality of the individual 
act, if this doctrine is considered by itself, 
removed from its logical context, has pro- 
vided us with a thought model by which we 
could elucidate the question of how a way of 
acting common in a culture becomes a way 
of acting expected and considered right in a 
culture. If our acts are normative in our own 
view—and this again is perhaps open to 
empirical study—then it is not astonishing 
any more that they become a pressure upon 
others. Then it is quite obvious why we 
should try to force others to repeat them 
and that we should be successful in doing so 
if our way of acting is already a widespread 
one. Such an approach would help us par- 
ticularly in understanding the persistence of 
nonutilitarian and burdensome folkways 
and mores. 

Also regarding men’s relations to other 
human beings, the doctrine of L’Eire et le 
néant has been modified by later pronounce- 
ments. According to the older source, the in- 
dividual encounters the other as an infringe- 
ment upon his freedom. The other looks at 
him as an object, and, while he can look 
back at the other—reducing him in turn to 
an object—that does not wipe out the insult 
to his dignity implied in the reduction from 
subject to object. The other also, by virtue 
of his own freedom, defines the world which 
the individual has arranged for himself in 
defining it in terms of his own choice in a 
new and different manner, thus alienating it 
from the original owner. Human relations 
are, therefore, basically hostile. This conflict 
is unresolvable, because the past infringe- 
ment on my freedom is irrevocable, so that 
even murder or suicide will not free man 
from the interference by the other.?’ 

At the same time, man needs the other 
man. And it is exactly as an onlooker that 
he needs him, because if he makes himself 
what he wishes to be he can be it only by the 
way in which his actions appear to the other. 
Like Adam Smith, Hume, or Mead, Sartre 
believes that man has to see himself through 
the eyes of another, the spectator, to be able 


27 L’ Eire et le néant, pp. 276 ff., 323, 480 ff., 608, 
and passim. 
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to realize himself.** But there will always be 
aspects of an individual which he cannot 
himself see, which are accessible to the other 
only. Thus he will never be the same for the 
other as for himself.*® This seems to be a val- 
uable and empirically testable correction to 
any oversimplification of Mead’s view of the 
development of the self by role-taking or 
Cooley’s looking-glass self: it is not the real 
other whose role I take in looking backward 
upon myself but only the other as I see him; 
and I can never really see myself the way the 
other really sees me. 

Of course, whether man stands to man in 
a basic relation of friendly or of hostile feel- 
ings may well remain an eternal riddle as far 
as science is concerned. It may suffice that 
there are hostile and friendly actions in 
every single individual’s repertory of behav- 
ior, that they alternate in every human rela- 
tionship, but their quantitative proportions 
and their variations from culture to culture 
might be discoverable. 

In his newer writings, Sartre stresses soli- 
darity. In L’Eure et le néant solidarity arises 
when a conflict pair is exposed to interfer- 
ence by a third party or, on a larger scale, 
when competing workers develop class soli- 
darity as they discover themselves to be in 
the presence of capitalists who observe them 
in their internecine struggles. It is said there 
that “the respect for the liberty of the other 
is an empty word . . . any position we may 
take with regard to the other will be a rape 
of this freedom which we pretend to re- 
spect.”’3° Now, however, recognition of the 
freedom of the other is part of the recogni- 
tion of one’s own freedom. The other now is 
recognized not any more as an impediment 
of the individual’s freedom only but also as 
a condition of the very existence of the indi- 
vidual. 

Sartre’s analysis of love demands atten- 
tion. Love is the will to possess the freedom 
of the other as freedom or, in other words, 


38 Tbid., pp. 318 ff.; Existentialism, p. 44. 
9 L’ Etre et le néant, pp. 332 ff. 


3° Tbid., pp. 480, 493 ff.: there can be no we-feel- 
ing for humanity as such, because there is no out- 
sider. 


3" Existentialism, p. 44. 


the will that the other conform to one’s 
wishes of his or her own free choice. It is, 
further, the will to be loved, that is, the wish 
that the other want one, of one’s own free 
choice, to conform to his or her wishes, 
Thus, love implies a wishing-away of one’s 
own freedom and is bound to lead to con- 
flict. Love is related to masochism. This is 
an attempt to abandon one’s freedom to an- 
other, using him at the same time as an in- 
strument for the carrying-out of one’s own 
decision. The decision is one of flight from 
the responsibility of one’s freedom. The 
flight is frustrated because from the outset 
it implies an exercise of freedom, namely, 
the choice to flee and to submit. But the 
masochist likes to be frustrated. In desire, 
the individual tries to appropriate the other 
as body only. In sadism, the individual aims 
at possessing the other’s liberty when it has 
become one with the tortured flesh.3? 

Sartre’s view of love could serve as a hy- 
pothesis of one of the main elements in the 
total picture of love, if not of all of it. As 
such, it deserves testing—an undertaking 
which should not offer any insurmountable 
problem. 

As a writer, Sartre is deeply interested in 
language. Any act of expression, not merely 
the word, if directed toward another, is lan- 
guage. Man finds out objectively what his 
thoughts are while he is trying to express 
them.33 One never knows, when speaking, 
how far the listener understands. Under- 
standing is possible only “‘if one takes up the 
speaker’s movement toward transcendence 
... throws one’s self with him toward his po- 
tentialities.”34 In other words, to under- 
stand another, one must put one’s self into 
his situation and try to figure out from that 
viewpoint what he could possibly be driving 
at. O, ye venerable shades of James, Bald- 
win, Cooley, and Mead! Language does not 
speak itself, but man uses it freely. The 
speaker chooses the meanings of the words, 
the structure of the sentence, the style of his 


3 L’ Etre et le néant, pp. 432 ff. 

33 Tbid., pp. 322, 441. 

34 Ibid., p. 597; |cf. H. A. Hodges, Wilhelm Dil- 
they: An Introduction (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1944), p. 13. 
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presentation as he produces them. Language 
has its existence in being spoken.* This 
phenomenological concept of the language is 
also its sociological-anthropological one. It 
is diametrically opposed to the view of the 
grammarians and the dictionary-makers. 
Sartre must have reached his view when 
studying Heidegger, whose use of language 
is sovereign to incomprehensibility; and he 
has exemplined it wisely in the weird, bril- 
liant, and highly unorthodox structure of the 
paragraphs of his above-mentioned novel, 
The Reprieve. While to the grammarian the 
words of the authorities or masters are the 
sacred part of language, Sartre states that 
only one’s own word is sacred: it expresses 
the self, is part . those acts by which the 
man makes himself. To the listener it is 
magic: it may make him do things according 
to another’s choice rather than according to 
his own; even if he merely listens, the other’s 
thoughts begin to penetrate him.%* 


IV 


While most of Sartre’s writings are either 
philosophy and psychology (of the philo- 
sophic type) or literature and literary criti- 
cism, he has also published a study of a so- 
cial problem.3? He approaches this problem, 
anti-Semitism, by the phenomenological 
method. He arrives at a series of types 
which, it seems to the present writer, could 
well stand comparison with other construct- 
ed types in sociological and other social-sci- 
ence literature. Such types, of course, are 
always in danger of becoming stereotypes 
for the lay reader. 

The first type drawn is the anti-Semite.3* 
Though purposely drawn as a French rather 
than as a universal anti-Semite, he carries 
many traits which are shared by many other 
anti-Semites and many other minority-bait- 
ers in general. Anti-Semitism isa total choice 
of a self, a comprehensive attitude toward 
man in genera], toward history and society. 
This choice implies hate as a way of life. 
To be able to live it, the anti-Semite chooses 
to be impervious to argument and reason in 


38 L’ Etre et le néant, p. 599. 
36 Tbid., p. 442. 

37 Anti-Semite and Jew. 

38 Ibid., pp. 7-54- 


general—to be terrifying. He claims quali- 
ties for his group which, he says, the Jews 
cannot possibly have, but if they have them, 
they have them in a Jewish manner that 
robs them of their value. He is mediocre by 
conviction and does not claim individual su- 
periority over the individual Jew. He feels 
rather that he is part of the real France that 
exists independently of the legal France 
which protects the Jew. Thus, being a real 
patriot, he nevertheless feels free to break 
the law of his country by various forms of 
violence. He distrusts abstract thinking and 
abstract property like money or securities, 
and he waxes poetic over real estate, even if 
he does not possess it. There is, in his view, 
a magical] relationship between the land and 
himself and that real France he represents. 
He rejects organized society (Sartre uses the 
term in Durkheim’s sense of a variety of 
complementary functions in the division of 
labor as it is found in modern industrial so- 
ciety) and embraces a vision of a mechanical 
society (parallelism of identical functions as 
in an agricultural community). He demands 
a strong order for others, which gives him 
unlimited and unresponsible freedom. Actu- 
ally, in a strong government, says Sartre, 
anti-Semitism withers away. In his fight 
against the Jews the anti-Semite comes to 
feel that he is the force for good in a religious 
sense, while the Jew is unable to do anything 
but evil; the Jew becomes a kind of sacred 
(the translator uses “holy”) principle of 
evil, and the conflict appears sanctioned in 
religious terms. 

The anti-Semite has a philosophy of his 
own: “A whole is more and other than the 
sum of its parts; a whole determines the 
meaning and underlying character of the 
parts that make it up. . . . Each person is an 
indivisible totality that has its own courage, 
its own generosity, its own way of thinking, 
laughing, drinking, and eating. . . . It is the 
spirit of synthesis which permits him to @on- 
ceive of himself as forming an indissoluble 
unity with all France. It is in the name of 
this spirit that he denounces the purely ana- 
lytical and critical intelligence of the 
Jews.’’3® This philosophy he uses to explain 


39 Tbid., pp. 34 ff. 
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collective events by initiative of individuals. 

Why does a man become an anti-Semite? 
It is not because of experiences with Jews. 
The experiences stand out for him as experi- 
ences with Jews only because he has already 
formed a concept of and a hate against Jews. 
He takes the target of his hate from the na- 
tional tradition. But why are some people 
anti-Semites and others not? The anti- 
Semite “is a man who is afraid. Not of the 
Jews, to be sure, but of himself, of his own 
consciousness, of his liberty, of his instincts, 
of his responsibilities, of solitariness, of 
change, of society, and of the world—of 
everything except the Jews.”4° There is 
nothing in the Jew as such that makes him 
the victim of this attack: “The Jew only 
serves him as a pretext; elsewhere his coun- 
terpart will make use of the Negro or the 
man of yellow skin. The existence of the Jew 
merely permits the anti-Semite to stifle his 
anxieties at their inception by persuading 
himself that his place in the world has been 
marked out in advance, that it awaits him, 
and that tradition gives him the right to oc- 
cupy it. Anti-Semitism, in short, is fear of 
the human condition. The anti-Semite is a 
man who wishes to be pitiless stone, a furi- 
ous torrent, a devastating thunderbolt— 
anything except a man.”# 

Since Sartre sees the cause of anti-Semi- 
tism in the anti-Semite, the means he sug- 
gests to do away with anti-Semitism must 
also center around him. He admits the pos- 
sible usefulness of propaganda and educa- 
tion. Schools should teach children to avoid 
the errors of passion. Also, constitutional 
laws should be enacted forbidding any state- 
ments and acts bringing discredit upon any 
category of citizens. But he is dubious of 
such measures. He finds the only real solu- 
tion in the classless society. It would replace 
separation and isolation of individuals by a 
new form of mutual solidarity. To achieve 
this better life, we need ‘“‘a society without 
classes and founded on collective ownership 
of the instruments of labor, one in which 
man, freed of his hallucinations inherited 
from an older world, would at long last 


4° Tbid., p. 53. 
Tbid., p. 54. 


throw himself wholeheartedly into his enter- 
prise—which is to create the kingdom of 
man. Anti-Semitism should then be cut at 
its roots.” Let everybody be reminded that 
Sartre’s bitterest opponents in France are 
the Marxists.4? Sartre seems to share here 
the common socialist utopian hope that the 
better society will produce the better man— 
another example of his recent faith in socio- 
economic influence upon the free choice man 
makes of himself. 

The anti-Semite is contrasted with an- 
other type, the democrat.44 He too has a 
philosophy of his own: to him man is always 
the same in all times and places. Man asa 
physical body is a collection of molecules; 
society is a collection of men. Each individu- 
al is a collection of many universal traits 
which make up human nature. He accepts 
the Jew as a man. But he reproaches him, 
not for being Jewish, as the anti-Semite 
does, but for choosing himself to be Jewish. 

Jews, according to Sartre, fall into two 
categories, authentic ones and inauthentic 
ones. This is strange because in his older 
L’Eire et le néant he rejected these terms, 
used by Heidegger, as dubious because of 
the value-judgments they imply.‘ “Authen- 
ticity . . . consists in having a true and lucid 
consciousness of the situation, in assuming 
the responsibilities and risks that it involves, 
in accepting it in pride or humiliation, some- 
times in horror and hate.”’4 Inauthenticity 
—or, as the older work calls it, bad faith— 
is the flight from this acceptance, which is 
an acceptance, nevertheless, because one 
cannot flee what one does not acknowledge. 

It is unfortunate that Sartre accepts the 
existence of a Jewish race or of Jewish races. 
He limits this concept to inherited physical 
characteristics and states that these are dif- 
ferent among Jews in different countries. He 
does not claim that it would be possible to 
tell who is a Jew by racial characteristics 
but claims that French Jews are generally 


# Ibid., p. 150. 

43 See the speech of M. Naville in Existentialism, 
pp. 70 ff. 

44 Anti-Semite and Jew, pp. 55-58. 

‘SL’ Bire et le néant, p. 612. 

Anti-Semite and Jew, p. go. 
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recognizable to Frenchmen. His main defini- 
tion of the Jew is a sociological one: the situ- 
ation of a Jew, that is, the fact that the com- 
munity takes him for a Jew, makes him a 
Jew.*? Thus it is the anti-Semite who makes 
the Jew. 

The authentic Jew accepts this situation. 
He recognizes himself as “set apart, un- 
touchable, scorned, proscribed. He accepts 
the obligation to live in a situation that is 
defined precisely by the fact that it is unliv- 
able; he derives his pride from his humilia- 
tion... . He accepts all, even martyrdom, 
and the anti-Semite, deprived of his weap- 
ons, must be content to yelp at the Jew as he 
goes by, and can no longer touch him. At one 
stroke the Jew, like any authentic man, es- 
capes description.”’4* It is comforting to see 
that while Sartre attaches higher moral 
validity to this course of action, he does not 
suggest that it would alleviate anti-Semi- 
tism. The statement “can no longer touch 
him,” above, is to be taken, it seems, in a 
completely spiritual meaning. 

The inauthentic Jew, quite different from 
the authentic Jew, who is a unique man, can 
be described in universal terms.‘ He is the 
one who by his actions has given rise to the 
anti-Semite’s mythology of the Jew. There 
is a reflective attitude taken as a way of es- 
cape. There is a fear of feeling or acting like 
a Jew. There is detachment and objectivity 
toward one’s self. He tries to become anony- 
mous in the crowd of Christians. He is am- 
bitious out of a desire for security. But 
wherever he succeeds, wherever he is ac- 
cepted, he succeeds or is accepted as a Jew 
rather than as a man. Thus he never is able 
to realize his rejection of Jewishness. He 
may become anti-Semitic, borrowing this 
manner from the anti-Semite to appear non- 
Jewish. In this capacity he becomes a severe 
critic of the behavior of his family members 
and of other Jews, often exercising a similar 
severity against himself. He tends to be a 
masochist, submitting to being pushed 
around like an object. This passive accept- 
ance of the Jewish situation does not make 


47 Ibid., pp. 61, 67. 
48 Tbid., pp. 137 ff. 
49 Ibid., pp. 92-136. 


him authentic. Authenticity implies revolt. 
He is a passionate adherent to reason, be- 
cause reason is universal. If there is such a 
universa] reason, there can be no nationally 
different truth, no German, French, Jewish, 
or Negro mathematics, etc. Thus, by using 
reason he achieves unity with the rest of 
mankind. He distrusts totalities and intui- 
tion, because these are not open to proof or 
to discussion. He negates the body, which, 
according to Sartre, gives him away as a 
Jew, either by forgetting it or by treating it 
as a mere instrument. This may lead to 
shamelessness as well as to extreme modes- 
ty. He has a faith that reason will solve the 
worst difficulties. He tries to apply to men 
the reasoning suited to objects, not because 
he likes objects, but because men dislike 
him. His interest in abstractions explains his 
interest in money. He prefers ownership ob- 
tained by paying a price to the singular and 
irrational ownership of participation. A 
price paid, universal and abstract by nature, 
gives ownership to anybody, regardless of 
his faith or race.s° All his sentiments become 
dual in quality, depending on whether they 
are addressed to a Christian or to a Jew. But 
his sentiments have a freshness and sinceri- 
ty, on the one hand, a lack of cultivation, on 
the other, that is not had by their Christian 
counterparts. Finally, the inauthentic Jew 
is uneasy, not metaphysically but socially. 
And to top it all, he is a positivist. 

It is difficult to say how valid these types 
are. Anybody is free to construct any type 
he wishes which is appropriate for his pur- 
poses. Sartre’s purpose is primarily an ethi- 
cal one. He suggests to all Jews that they 
make the authentic choice of themselves. 
Since to be a Jew means, according to 
Sartre, to have certain bodily characteris- 
tics, on the one hand, and to be considered 
a Jew by the anti-Semite, on the other, and 
since it can hardly mean that one should 
choose himself in the image which the anti- 
Semite has made of a Jew, it means merely 
that he should proclaim himself to be a Jew 
or that he should wear voluntarily a yellow 


s° Cf. Georg Simmel, Philosophie des Geldes (4th 
ed.; Miinchen and Leipzig: Duncker and Humblot, 
1922), pp. 480 ff. 
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star. To choose one’s self to be a Jew is in 
Sartre’s own terms a completely empty 
choice. What he probably tried to distin- 
guish in his dichotomy was the sacred and 
the secular Jew. And, while in all other cases 
his philosophy is one for the secular man, he 
demands of the Jew to remain sacred. He 
implicitly denies the possibility of assimila- 
tion for the individual. He ignores the possi- 
bility of successive assimilation through sev- 
eral generations. There are, however, fami- 
lies which have successfully passed from the 
Jewish minority into the non-Jewish majori- 
ty by change of religious adherence, accul- 
turation, and intermarriage and among 
whom even the memory of Jewish ancestry 
has completely disappeared. 

If there is, however, some statistical va- 
lidity in Sartre’s types, they might prove 
useful as tools of a sociology of knowledge. 
If the Jewish situation—and there can be no 
doubt that such a situation exists—tends to 
encourage certain views of the world in indi- 
viduals subjected to it, such a fact is rele- 
vant. If the tendency toward assimilation 
leads to exaggeration toward positivism and 
rationalism, this should be statistically 
provable. If it should turn out to be true, 
such a finding might permit a much wider 
hypothesis as to the kind of social back- 
grounds that positivists and rationalists, on 
the one hand, and the universalists, existen- 
tialists, and other mystics, on the other 
hand, come from. The hypothesis could be 
advanced that a man tends to adhere to one 
or the other of these views according to the 
degree to which his social situation is similar 
or dissimilar to the situation of the anti- 
Semite or the inauthentic Jew, respectively. 


V 


Sartre, then, has made the following sug- 
gestions which might serve as hypotheses or 
thought models for social scientists: the nor- 
mative quality of action; the unpredictable 
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element in human behavior; existential psy- 
choanalysis; the basic hostility of human re- 
lations; the nature of solidarity, love, desire, 
masochism, and sadism; the types of the an- 
ti-Semite, the democrat, and the authentic 
and the inauthentic Jew; and, finally, the re- 
lation of certain elements of these types to 
others and to the social situations in which 
they are found. Further study of Sartre’s 
writings will lead to other suggestions which 
could not be dealt with in this short study. 

It remains to point to the importance of 
Sartre’s ethical thought for the teacher of 
the social sciences. Faced by a world of sci- 
ence which can persist and function without 
the interference of supernatural forces, 
many students feel the basis of their moral 
attitudes slipping away from them. They 
ask for a morality which can be based on as- 
sumptions that are in keeping with the as- 
sumptions of science. Sartre’s ethics might 
be an answer to this need. There is no basis 
in science or in reason for the choice man is 
to make of himself. Due to the universal hu- 
man condition—that man has to make a 
choice—and due to the normative quality of 
the act—its implication that whatever is 
right for me under given conditions is also 
right for everybody else under the same con- 
ditions—an individual’s choice of freedom 
for himself is also, by logical necessity, his 
choice of freedom for all other human be- 
ings. While this proposition is probably not 
empirically provable or disprovable, it is not 
contradictory to the basic assumptions of 
science. By this reasoning Sartre arrives at a 
statement of a kind of Kantian categorical 
imperative without reference to the super- 
natural. For Sartre, the question whether 
there is a God or not is irrelevant, as it is to 
science.* What counts for him is human 
actions. And human actions are the subject 
matter of the social sciences. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE MASTER’S DEGREE 


July 7, 1949 
To the Editor: 

The absence of a cumulative process at 
work with respect to sociological knowledge 
and principles is a fact often commented on 
in both print and conversation in our pro- 
fession. Recently R. K. Merton (cf. “Socio- 
logical Theory,”’ American Journal of Soci- 
ology, May, 1945) and Edward Shils (cf. 
The Present State of American Sociology 
[Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1948]), among 
many others, have spoken of the necessity 
of a stock-taking program in this respect. 
The former speaks of “codification”—the 
systematization of available empirical gen- 
eralizations; the latter speaks of the system- 
atic collation and shaking-down of empiri- 
cal research results. In view of this situation 
and the obviously negative tone of the re- 
cent inquiry into the training of social sci- 
entists, the writer suggests that the Mas- 
ter’s thesis could perform a useful function 
in this area. 

At present the graduate student is much 
put upon to be creative and original in the 
formulation of his thesis topic. While at the 
Ph.D. level originality has obvious value as 
an index of future promise, at the lower level 
of graduate study such a demand seems 
grossly overrated. The writer suggests that 
the Master’s thesis not only could perform 
the function of individual training in re- 
search methods but also could make a real 
contribution to the progress of our disci- 
pline if it were oriented to a general retesting 
program relative to previously done studies. 

While I am not impressed by pious edi- 
torials on “sociology as a natural science,” 
certainly it is standard procedure in the 
fields of chemistry and physics for experi- 
ments to be performed not simply once but 
over and over again. Rechecking and redo- 
ing are at least the partial guaranties of a 
body of funded knowledge. In this respect 


the sociologist would do well to imitate the 
natural scientist. The general position that 
a topic cannot be chosen “because it has al- 
ready been done” may be admirable in prin- 
ciple, but oftentimes it not only works a 
hardship on the beginning graduate student 
(in so far as much actual time is wasted and 
anxiety is generated in “dreaming up” some 
intensely original topic) but also, I be- 
lieve, hinders the progress of our discipline 
in general. 

I read with interest two or three years ago 
a mimeographed Social Science Research 
Council Report (Burgess, Merton, Nimkoff, 
et al., “The Restudy of the Documents 
Analyzed by Angell in The Family Encoun- 
ters the Depression”), and I have been pri- 
vately amazed at the failure to publish this 
monograph and make it generally available. 
While not the last word in any sense, it 
opens up a path of research which has been 
singularly neglected in what seems to be an 
irrational drive toward creative originality 
which has obvious deficiencies in view of the 
present situation in our field. 


HAROLD W. PFavutz 
Bucknell University 


COMMENT 


The main point of Mr. Pfautz’s communi- 
cation is a provocative one. I hope it will 
lead to discussion among sociologists and 
perhaps to replies from the readers of the 
Journal. 

My present comment is reserved for the 
last paragraph, which inquires about the de- 
lay in the publication of the study of An- 
gel’: cases. These materials have been 
placed in my charge by the Social Science 
Research Council with instructions to pre- 
pare a revision to be considered for publica- 
tion, which I hope may occur next year. 


E. W. BURGESS 
University of Chicago 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


American Public Health Association.— 
During the seventy-seventh annual meeting 
of the Association at New York City, Octo- 
ber 24-28, 1949, one of the sessions spon- 
sored by the Statistics Section was a panel 
discussion on “Marriage and Divorce Sta- 
tistics” on Wednesday morning, October 26. 
The panel included the Section’s committee 
on marriage and divorce statistics, together 
with one or two other panel participants 
from the fie'd of sociology and demography. 
The discussion centered on the committee’s 
proposal that the National Office of Vital 
Statistics collect pretabulated marriage and 
divorce statistics from the states. Those who 
use marriage and divorce data, and other in- 
terested persons, are invited to write for in- 
formation to the American Public Health 
Association Headquarters, 1790 Broadway, 
New York 19, N.Y. 


University of Arkansas.—Franz Adler 
taught at Roosevelt College during the sum- 
mer session. 

A. Stephen Stephan taught at the summer 
session of the University of Arkansas Grad- 
uate Resident Center for Negroes, Pine 
Bluff. 

William J. Wallace has been appointed 
assistant professor and will give courses 
mainly in cultural anthropology. He taught 
at the summer term of Stanford University. 


University of Chicago.—A plan of co-op- 
erative sociological research on the “chang- 
ing community and family” was developed 
by the University of Chicago and Southern 
Illinois University. The program, involving 
exchange of graduate students, consultation 
and exchange of materials, conducting of 
joint research projects, and pooling of re- 
search data, will provide faculty and stu- 
dents from the University of Chicago an 
opportunity to study the essentially rural 
way of living in the thirty-one southern 


counties of the state and will give Southern 
Illinois University personnel an opportu- 
nity to become familiar with the metropol- 
itan area of Chicago. That “the two areas 
are quite diverse and provide nearly every 
kind of sociological situation to be found in 
our country” was pointed out by E. W. 
Burgess and Joseph K. Johnson, chairman 
of the sociology departments at Chicago 
and at Southern Illinois, respectively. 

Possible fields in which joint research 
may be undertaken include the various as- 
pects of the “changing” community—its 
structure and social organization, birth and 
death rates, migration, attitudes of the 
people, social behavior, cultural traits, 
crime rates, delinquency, public and private 
assistance rates, institutional structure, ru- 
ral-urban relationships, etc. 

The Southern Illinois University end of 
the co-operative studies will be under the 
direction of W. J. Tudor, associate professor 
of sociology. It is expected that most of the 
faculty of the sociology department at the 
University of Chicago will participate in the 
co-operative program from time to time. 

The first volume of the collected papers 
of Robert E. Park will appear in January 
under the title Race and Culture from the 
Free Press, Glencoe, Illinois. J. Matsuoka of 
Fisk University spent the summer term in 
Chicago engaged in editing the forthcoming 
volume. 

Everett C. Hughes has been promoted to 
a full professorship in the department of so- 
ciology. 

Philip M. Hauser was named acting di- 
rector of the census in September. Professor 
Hauser will give his courses at the university 
in the fall quarter. 

Joseph D. Lohman was given a special 
honorable mention by the committee of the 
Edward L. Bernays Intergroup Relations 
Award (Society for the Psychological Study 
of Social Issues) for his work, Segregation in 
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the Nation’s Capital, as an outstanding piece 
of social-action research. In October he was 
named chairman of the Division of Correc- 
tions of the State of Illinois. 


Cornell University —R. Lauriston Sharp, 
professor of anthropology, is returning from 
Siam this fall to become the chairman of the 
department of sociology and anthropology. 
He will succeed Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr. 

Otakar Machotka, formerly professor of 
sociology at Charles University in Prague 
has been appointed visiting associate pro- 
fessor for the coming year. 

Newly appointed to the staff are John 
Dean, director of the Elmira Community 
Study; Gordon Streib, formerly of Colum- 
bia University; and Rose Goldsen, who will 
be research associate in charge of a study of 
the values of American college students. 

Authorization for a Social Science Re- 
search Center at Cornell has recently been 
granted by the board of trustees. Robin M. 
Williams will serve as director, and Edward 
A. Suchman will be associate director. 

Morris Opler, professor of anthropology, 
leaves shortly for India, where he will do 
research for a year. 

Louis Guttman has been given an exten- 
sion of his leave of absence to continue his 
research in Israel. 


Darmstadt Community Survey.—In Darm- 
stadt, Germany, a German staff of social 
scientists are undertaking a community sur- 
vey. The study is being made under the 
direction of H. G. Schachtschabel from the 
University of Marburg. He has gathered a 
staff of nine men and seven women selected 
from seven different German universities: 
Berlin, Frankfurt, Freiburg, Heidelberg, 
Jena, Leipzig, and Marburg. The staff mem- 
bers have various backgrounds. Some are 
members of the trade-unions. All the major 
political parties are represented except the 
Communist. 

Nels Anderson, chief of the Labor Infor- 
mation and Orientation Branch, Manpower 
Division, OMGUS (Office of the Military 
Government of the United States), con- 
ceived the idea of such a study as a means to 


focus the attention of Germans on their own 
loca] problems, through contacts with town 
officials, organizations, and leading citizens. 
In addition, such groups as trade-unions 
could make use of the research findings in 
their organizational and community pro- 
grams. Moreover, it would stimulate Ger- 
man social] scientists to make a firsthand em- 
pirical community survey which is not the 
usual orientation of social scientists in Ger- 
many. Finally, by bringing a number of 
American sociologists and social psycholo- 
gists for periods of three months to Darm- 
stadt to advise the staff and suggest 
techniques and methods which might use- 
fully be employed in the investigation, the 
study would acquaint German social 
scientists with American techniques. 

The project got under way in February. 
During the first five months the staff col- 
lected from secondary sources all the perti- 
nent historical and statistical information 
about Darmstadt. Reports on the following 
subjects have been completed: history and 
geography of Darmstadt; population of 
Darmstadt; the social and economic situa- 
tion; the political situation; and art, theater, 
and recreational opportunities. Through the 
Manpower Division of OMGUS the project 
has enough German funds to carry it 
through the present fiscal year. Selected 
students from the Academie der Arbeit of 
the University of Frankfurt are now in 
Darmstadt working on the survey. 

It is hoped not only that monographs 
and an over-all report will be published for 
dissemination in Germany but that the 
complete report or sections of it can be 
translated and made available to social sci- 
entists and others in the United States as 
well as elsewhere. Persons interested are 
advised to communicate with Dr. H. 
G. Schachtschabel, Darmstadt Commu- 
nity Survey, Wissenschaftliche Forschungs- 
gruppe Darmstadt, Darmstadt, Militar- 
regierung, Mornewegstrasse 75, or write 
Darmstadt Community Survey, Liaison and 
Security office, Office of Military Govern- 
ment Hesse, APO 633, % Postmaster, New 
York, New York. 
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Educational Testing Service.—The Educa- 
tional Testing Service is offering for 1950- 
51 its third series of research fellowships in 
psychometrics leading to the Ph.D. degree 
at Princeton. Open to men who are accept- 
able to the graduate school of the university, 
the two fellowships each carry a stipend of 
$2,375 a year and are normally renewable. 
Fellows will be engaged in part-time re- 
search in the general area of psychological 
measurement at the offices of the Educa- 
tional Testing Service and will, in addition, 
carry a normal program of studies in the 
graduate school. Competence in mathemat- 
ics and psychology is a prerequisite for ob- 
taining these fellowships. 

Information and application blanks may 
be obtained from Director of Psychometric 
Fellowship Program, Educational Testing 
Service, Box 592, Princeton, New Jersey. 


Florida State University —Dean Johnson, 
formerly of Puente, California, has been 
added to the staff of the department of 
social work. 

Lester S. Pearl, associate professor of 
social work, who has been on leave to the 
Institute for Research in the Social Sci- 
ences at the University of North Carolina, 
has returned to the department of social 
work. 

Edwin R Hartz, assistant professor of 
social work, will be on leave to the depart- 
ment of sociology at Duke University for the 
academic year 1949-50. Mr. Hartz will 
serve as an instructor and will continue his 
work toward the Ph.D. degree. 


Indiana University.—Clifford Kirkpat- 
rick, professor of sociology in the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, has been appointed 
chairman of the department of sociology 
beginning with the first semester of 1949-50. 

E. H. Sutherland, who has retired as 
chairman of the department, will continue 
as a teaching member of the staff. 

Frank R. Westie, a graduate teaching 
assistant in Ohio State University, has been 
appointed as instructor. 
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The Israel Institute of Public Opinion 
Research—Louis Guttman, associate pro- 
fessor of sociology at Cornell University, 
has been invited to remain in Israel for 
another year to direct the activities of the 
recently founded Israel Institute of Public 
Opinion Research. He will serve as chief 
consultant. Associated with him as executive 
director will be Uriel G. Foa, formerly of the 
Hebrew University. 

As a field fellow of the Social Science Re- 
search Council, Dr. Guttman completed a 
two-year research program in Israel, which 
culminated in the founding of the Institute, 
Experimental attitude studies conducted 
before, during, and after the siege of Jeru- 
salem showed that American techniques 
and methodology are equally appropriate 
for the diverse populations of Israel. Experi- 
ments were particularly successful with 
scale and quasi-scale theory and the inten- 
sity component for obtaining unbiased re- 
sults. A new discovery was that of the 
third component of scalable attitudes (be- 
yond the intensity component) that oscil- 
lates twice with respect to the attitude. 
Other new methological discoveries are in 
the process of being made systematic. 
While appearing initially under govern- 
ment auspices, the Institute will conduct 
research for civic and private organizations 
as well. In addition to its continuing sur- 
veys of public opinion the Institute will 
undertake special projects in the fields of 
market research, consumers’ problems, so 
cial and civic problems, and_ industrial 
psychology and in other areas of a social 
psychological nature. It is currently en- 
gaged in a comprehensive study of the ad- 
justment of new immigrants to Israel. Fu- 
ture plans include publication of a periodi- 
cal bulletin in English on the activities and 
results of the Institute. Communications 
should be addressed to the Israel Institute 
of Public Opinion Research, P.O.B. 49, 
Jaffa, Israel. 


J ohannes-Gutenberg-Universitat, M ains.— 
An anthropological-sociological conference 
was held on September 27 and 28. The 
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subject discussed on the first day was “Per- 
son and Collectivity.” The speakers were 
W. E. Miihlmann, Mainz; Alexander Mit- 
scherlich, Heidelberg; Wilhelm Beyel, Kéln; 
Walter Weddigen, Niirnberg; Ludwig 
Heyde, Kéln; Thomas Wiirtenberger, 
Mainz; Giinter Wagner, Hamburg; Fritz 
Blattner, Kiel; and Jean Vial, Paris. 

The subject discussed on the second day 
was “Social and Cultural Effects of the In- 
crease in Population in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury.” Speakers were K. G. Specht, Kéln; 
W. E. Miihlmann, Mainz; Hans Freyer, 
Wiesbaden; G. Mackenroth, Kiel; and 
Peter Rassow, Kéln. Nels Anderson, who is 
stationed at Berlin, was in charge of this 
program. 

Chairman of the conference was Leopold 
V. Wiese, president of the Deutschen 
Gesellschaft fiir Soziologie. 


University of Michigan.—The chairman 
of the sociology department, Robert C. 
Angell, has accepted an appointment as di- 
rector of the research project on internation- 
al tensions being conducted by UNESCO. 
The appointment is for one year. Dr. Angell 
will make his headquarters in Paris. 


Michigan State College——John Useem, of 
the University of Wisconsin, joined the 
teaching and experiment-station staff in 
September as associate professor, replacing 
Edgar Schuler, who accepted a position as 
head of the department of sociology and 
anthropology at Wayne University. 

Raymond Scheele, who directed the field 
work of the interdisciplinary project carried 
on in Puerto Rico under the sponsorship of 
the Rockefeller Foundation, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and the University of Puerto Rico, 
joined the staff, replacing Asael Hansen, 
who accepted a position at the University of 
Alabama. 

David Steinicke joined the staff in July 
as assistant professor in rural sociology and 
anthropology extension. 

Gregory Stone, of the University of Illi- 
nois, joined the teaching and experiment- 
station staff as assistant professor. 

Milton Rokeach, of the psychology de- 
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partment of Michigan State College, was en- 
gaged by the department of sociology and 
anthropology to teach social psychology 
part time. 

G. Gordon Brown, of the University of 
Toronto, taught courses in cultural anthro- 
pology in the department during the last 
two summer sessions. 

Delbert C. Miller, of the University of 
Washington, spent the summer collaborat- 
ing with William Form on their forthcoming 
book, Industrial Sociology, to be published 
in the spring of 1950. 

The final report of the High School Work 
Attitude Committee of the Social Research 
Service, entitled “Youth and the World of 
Work,” was made available for distribution. 

A three-week seminar on the develop- 
ment of studies and research in the socio- 
logical and anthropological aspects of cloth- 
ing was held during August by the depart- 
ment of sociology and anthropology and the 
department of textiles, clothing, and related 
arts. Ten different states were represented. 
As a demonstration in research methods, 
participants conducted a study of the rela- 
tionship between social participation and 
clothing behavior among the married stu- 
dents living in the Michigan State College 
housing units. 


University of Mississippi—Alfred C. 
Schnur has joined the department as crim- 
inologist. He came from Miami University, 
Ohio. Half his time will be devoted to 
courses in criminology and penology, and 
the remainder will be available to public 
and private agencies in the state for re- 
search and consultative services. 

John C. Belcher has resigned to accept 
a position in the department of sociology 
and rural life at Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College. 


Mississippi State College—Marion T. 
Loftin accepted an assistant professorship in 
sociology and rural life. He spent the past 
year in Brazil conducting research on his 
thesis project and is completing his work for 
the Ph.D. at Vanderbilt University. 

Harald A. Pedersen received his Ph.D. 
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degree from the University of Wisconsin in 
June. Dorris W. Rivers, who has been pro- 
moted to an assistant professorship, will be 
on leave during the current academic year 
to complete the residence requirements for 
the doctorate at Duke University. 

Robert E. Galloway, of the Division of 
Farm Population and Rural Life of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
has assumed leadership in a co-operative 
research project on the use of medical serv- 
ices and health facilities in rural Mississippi. 

Dr. W. J. Hayes, of Vanderbilt Universi- 
ty, was the principal speaker at a regional 
meeting in May of sociologists from Missis- 
sippi and western Alabama. Approximately 
thirty persons from twelve different colleges 
were present. 


University of Missouri—Maurice A. 
Mook, associate professor of anthropology, 
has resigned to take a position at Pennsyl- 
vania State College. 

Robert F. G. Spier, who has been doing 
graduate work at Harvard, has been ap- 
pointed instructor in anthropology. He will 
take over the courses formerly taught by 
Professor Mook. 

Elizabeth Lyman, instructor in sociology, 
has resigned to take a position in the social- 
science division of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. 

Carl Chapman, instructor in anthropol- 
ogy and director of American archeology at 
the university, was in charge of an eight 
weeks’ archeological] field expedition in cen- 
tral and southern Missouri during the sum- 
mer, when several Indian sites were exca- 
vated. 

Noel P. Gist, professor of sociology, is 
editing a collaborative volume on the na- 
tural and institutional resources of Mis- 
souri, to be published by the university in 
the near future. 


University of New Hampshire-—Ray- 
mond E. Bassett has been appointed chair- 
man of the sociology department, succeed- 
ing Charles W. Coulter, who has headed the 
department for the last fifteen years. Dr. 
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Coulter will continue to teach courses in 
social work, criminology, and anthropology, 
Dr. Bassett will serve also during the en- 
suing year as chairman of the division of 
social sciences. 


Northwestern University—A new course, 
“Tntroduction to the Sciences of Human Be- 
havior,” has been set up. It represents a 
combination of key concepts and materials 
now presented in three separate introduc- 
tory courses in the departments of anthro- 
pology, psychology, and sociology. The com- 
mittee in charge of formulating the new in- 
tegrated course consists of the chairman of 
the anthropology, psychology, and sociology 
departments, respectively: Melville J. Hers- 
kovits, Robert Seashore, and Kimball 
Young. A grant from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York has made available the 
services of three associates: Stuart N. 
Adams, department of sociology, Ohio 
State University; June Collins, department 
of anthropology, University of Minnesota; 
and Bertha Stavrianos, psychologist, who 
held a postdoctoral fellowship in the project 
during 1948-49. 


Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College.—The following have resigned from 
the department of sociology and rural life: 
Therell R. Black, assistant professor of so- 
ciology, because of ill health; Charles 
Donald McGlamery, instructor in sociology, 
to pursue further graduate study at the 
University of Washington; Rubert T. 
McMillan, professor of rural sociology, to 
accept a similar position at Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute; James E. Montgomery, 
associate professor of sociology, to accept 4 
similar position at Cornell; and James W. 
Roberts, research assistant, to do organiza- 
tional work with the Oklahoma Farm 
Bureau Federation. 

Appointments, effective on September 1, 
were John C. Belcher, of the University of 
Mississippi, associate professor of rural 
sociology; Roger Nett, of Washington State 
College, assistant professor of sociology; 
Robert A. Rohwer, of Iowa State College, 
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assistant professor of rural sociology; Mary- 
lee Mason Vandiver, of Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, research assistant in rural sociology; 
Joseph S. Vandiver, of Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, associate professor of sociology; and 
Solomon Sutker, of the University of North 
Carolina, assistant professor of sociology. 


The University of Omaha.—George L. 
Wilber, instructor in sociology for the last 
two years at the University of Nebraska, 
has been appointed assistant professor of 
sociology. This increases the sociology staff 
to four full-time instructors. 


Pennsylvania State College—L. L. Ber- 
nard has returned from Mexico and the 
Argentine, where he delivered a series of lec- 
tures. At the request of the editors of 
Sociologia of Séo Paulo, Professor Bernard 
is preparing for publication in that journal 
in 1950 a statement on sociology in the 
United States since 1900. He has recently 
worked on a monograph on Jewish sociolo- 
gists throughout the world, to be published 
by the Philosophical Library of New York. 


San Francisco College for Women.—The 
newly established department of sociology 
now offers a general undergraduate program 
in five fields of sociology, in co-operation 
with the other social science subjects. 

Allen Spitzer, who received his doctorate 
from Stanford in June, has been appointed 
to head the sociology program, with the 
rank of associate professor. Dr. Spitzer com- 
pleted his study of the Blackfeet Indian 
tribe in Montana during the summer on a 
grant originally sponsored by the Viking 
Fund. He will be occupied next with area 
studies designed to meet the needs of an 
area program in sociology sponsored by the 
college. 


Institute of Social Research at the Univer- 
sity of Frankfurt—A number of eminent 
scientists in the United States and abroad 
have issued a statement in support of the 
proposal that a branch of the Institute of 
Social Research, New York, be re-estab- 
lished at the University of Frankfurt in 
Germany. The statement reads: 
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The Institute of Social Research was founded 
in Frankfurt twenty-five years ago. For a quar- 
ter of a century its greatest service to the social 
sciences has been in creating a link between the 
emphasis on theory characteristic of older 
European sociology and the techniques of mod- 
ern empirical research. 

During the years it was able to function in 
Frankfurt, the Institute attracted students 
from all over the world. The Institute made 
available to them a staff of experts in the major 
branches of the social sciences and the humani- 
ties, and a library rich in materials on social 
theory and the history of social movements. 
When the National Socialists took power, the 
Institute’s building was seized, its teachers and 
students persecuted and exiled. But its work 
was continued, thanks to the hospitality ex- 
tended by the International Labor Office in 
Geneva, the Ecole Normale Supérieure in Paris, 
the Institute of Sociology in London, and Co- 
lumbia University in New York. The European 
branches of the Institute functioned until the 
first years of the war. Today the Institute’s 
work is carried on in the United States both in 
New York and on the West Coast. 

The publications of the Institute as a group 
and of its individual members are a contribution 
of lasting merit, reflecting both the range of 
their interests and the basic purposes and ori- 
entation of the program. The large-scale re- 
search projects in particular have constituted 
an important factor in promoting the growth of 
the social sciences in the past fifteen years. Of 
the imposing number of books and of the arti- 
cles and monographs that appeared in the In- 
stitute’s journal (originally called Zeitschrift fir 
Sozialforschung, later Studies in Philosophy and 
Social Science), some have opened new fields of 
enquiry, others have thrown new light on older 
problems. 

During the war and after, most of the mem- 
bers gave their services to the governments of 
their newly adopted homes. Even in those years, 
however, the Institute was able to go forward 
with its research program. 

Now it is proposed that the Institute resume 
work in its original home in Germany. The func- 
tion of the revived Frankfurt branch would be 
twofold: the planning and conduct of research 
projects and, perhaps more significant, the in- 
struction of a new generation of German stu- 
dents in modern developments in the social 
sciences. Thus the Institute would be able to do 
its share directly in achieving a deeper under- 
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standing of the social and cultural atmosphere 
of postwar Germany, in the interests of both the 
occupying countries and the Germans them- 
selves. 

In our judgment, this proposal will be wel- 
comed by everyone who appreciates the impor- 
tant contribution that social science can make 
towards a rational development of Germany’s 
relation with the world. 


June 1949 


The proposal has so far been signed by 
the following: Gordon Allport, Harvard; 
Raymond Aron, Ecole Nationale d’Admini- 
stration, Paris; Franz Bohm, J. W. Goethe 
University, Frankfurt; Hadley Cantril, 
Princeton; G. D. H. Cole, Oxford; Austin P. 
Evans, Columbia; Alexander Farquhar- 
son, Institute of Sociology, Ledbury, Herts; 
Georges Friedmann, Ecole Pratique des 
Hautes Etudes, Paris; Wilhelm Gerloff, 
Johann Wolfgang Goethe University, Frank- 
furt; Morris Ginsberg, London School] of 
Economics; G. P. Gooch, president, Socio- 
logical Society, London; Ernst Gutenberg, 
Johann Wolfgang Goethe University, 
Frankfurt; Everett C. Hughes, University 
of Chicago; Otto Klineberg, Columbia; 
Eugen Kogon, editor, Frankfurter Hefte, 
Frankfurt ; Paul Lazarsfeld, Columbia; Rob- 
ert S. Lynd, Columbia; Lord Lindsay of 
Birker, Master of Balliol, Oxford; Robert 
M. Maclver, Columbia; Robert Merton, 
Columbia; Talcot Parsons, Harvard; Boris 
Rajewski, Johann Wolfgang Goethe Univer- 
sity, Frankfurt; John Rickman, editor, In- 
ternational Journal of Psychoanalysis, Lon- 
don; R. N. Sanford, University of California, 
Berkeley; Heinz Sauermann, Johann Wolf- 
gang Goethe University, Frankfurt; Herbert 
W. Schneider, Columbia; James T. Shotwell, 
Columbia; Pau] Tillich, Union Theological 
Seminary; Otto Vossler, Johann Wolfgang 
Goethe University, Frankfurt. 

Senior members of the Institute are T. W. 
Adorno, Max Horkheimer, Paul Massing, 
Frederick Pollock, and Felix Weil. Leo 
Lowenthal, Herbert Marcuse, and Franz 
Neumann are on leave. 

The group’s publications resulted either 
directly from teamwork or from investiga- 
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tions made by individual staff members in 
continuous contact with their colleagues. 
An example of the former is the comprehen- 
sive volume on Authority and the Family 
(Paris: Alcan), which laid the groundwork 
for subsequent research into the relation 
between ideology and personality. Numer- 
ous monographs have been devoted to the 
sociological interpretation of philosophy, lit- 
erature, music, and the arts; to the analysis 
of popular culture, with special reference to 
the media of mass communication; also to 
research on authoritarian systems and 
trends, and to the general problems of so- 
cial philosophy. 

In recent years the Institute participated 
in large-scale research projects, part of 
which will be published by Harper and 
Brothers before the end of the year as a 
series entitled “Studies in Prejudice.” 

The Institute’s New York offices are 
located at 90 Morningside Drive, New York 
27. 


University of Washington —George A. 
Lundberg is lecturing at the University of 
Stockholm and at the University of Oslo 
during the fall quarter. Fondo de Cultura 
Economica (Mexico-Buenos Aires) has 
published a Spanish edition of his Social 
Research. 

Norman S. Hayner has returned to the 
campus after spending a sabbatical year in 
Mexico. Dr. Hayner taught at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California during the sum- 
mer term. 

Harvey J. Locke of the University of 
Southern California taught an undergrad- 
uate course and a seminar on the family 
during the summer quarter. 

A contract has been signed with the 
Operations Research Office of Johns Hop- 
kins University for a study of the theory 
and measurement of institutional values. 
George A. Lundberg and Stuart C. Dodd 
are co-directors. 

Delbert C. Miller spent most of the sum- 
mer at Michigan State College working 
with William H. Form on the completion 
of their book on industrial sociology. 
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Robert W. O’Brien has been promoted 
from assistant to associate professor. 

Calvin F. Schmid, director of the Office 
of Population Research, has laid out the en- 
tire state of Washington into census tracts 
and census divisions. This is the first sys- 
tem of its kind and will be used in the 1950 
census. Dr. Schmid is acting as executive 
officer of the department during the fall 
quarter. 

Frank Parks, instructor in sociology for 
the last four years, has been appointed as- 
sociate professor at Oregon State College. 

Douglas S. Yamamura received his 
Ph.D. degree at the spring commencement 
and has returned to the University of 
Hawaii as assistant professor. 

David B. Carpenter has been appointed 
assistant professor at Washington Univer- 
sity. 

John James has accepted an instructor- 
ship at the University of Oregon. 

Alan P. Bates has received an appoint- 
ment as instructor at the University of 
Nebraska. 

Ruth A. Inglis will be on leave of absence 
for the current school year. Joseph T. 
Klapper of Columbia University has been 
appointed acting assistant professor to teach 
Dr. Inglis’ courses. 


Washington University—The following 
persons joined the staff of the department of 
sociology and anthropology in September: 
David B. Carpenter, recently chief statisti- 
cian for MacArthur’s headquarters in To- 
kyo; Elizabeth E. Bacon, from the Univer- 
sity of California in Los Angeles; and Lu- 
cian W. Pye, from Yale University. 


Wayne University—Edgar A. Schuler, 
from Michigan State College, was appointed 
professor and chairman of the department 
of sociology and anthropology. He replaces 
H. Warren Dunham. New instructors in 
the department include the following, each 
of whom is working toward the doctorate 
at the university mentioned: Peter M. 
Blau, Columbia University; James C. 
Brown, University of Minnesota; Bernice 
Kaplan, University of Chicago; Melvin J. 


Ravitz, University of Michigan; and George 
Vuckan, University of North Carolina. 

The 1949 summer session staff included 
the following from outside the regular de- 
partmental staff: Melvin Tumin, from 
Princeton University; Samuel M. Strong, 
chairman of the sociology department at 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minnesota; 
Charles LeBeaux, from the University of 
Arizona; and Melvin J. Ravitz. 

The United States Public Health Service 
awarded a grant of $19,364 to Wayne Uni- 
versity for a study, under the direction of 
Joseph W. Eaton, on “Cultural and Psy- 
chiatric Factors in the Mental Health of the 
Hutterites.” Dr. Eaton will be assisted in 
this project by a psychiatrist and a psy- 
chologist. Edward Jandy was appointed to 
the Michigan Governor’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Corrections to a term expiring in 
1954. Stephen W. Mamchur was appointed 
director of the Family Counseling Division 
of Relations Development Corporation. 
Frank E. Hartung and Harold L. Sheppard 
received their doctorates from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan and the University of 
Wisconsin, respectively. 

The Wayne University Sociological So- 
ciety completed its fourth, and most success- 
ful, year with a current contributing mem- 
bership of over two hundred and an annual 
budget of $500. The new officers for the cur- 
rent year are Donald C. Marsh, president; 
Norman D. Humphrey, vice-president; 
Gladys E. Nauss, secretary; and Ester R. 
Semrau, treasurer. 


University College of the West Indies.— 
The Commission on Higher Education in 
the Colonies, commonly known as the 
“Asquith Commission,” in considering the 
range of studies appropriate to colonial 
universitites, reported that history, geog- 
raphy, and the social sciences had special 
appropriateness in colonial regions as form- 
ing an essential background to much of the 
work that students would be undertaking 
in later life and as an essential part of the 
educational framework. The commission 
therefore established an institution mainly 
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devoted to research in these fields linked 
with a university in which there was no in- 
appropriate distinction between teachers 
and research workers but which was suffi- 
ciently staffed to insure that the proper 
claim of teaching would not impede inves- 
tigation: the Institute of Social and Eco- 
nomic Research at the University College of 
the West Indies (Jamaica). The British 
government has agreed to finance—by a 
grant for five years, in the first instance— 
the establishment of the Institute as an in- 
tegral part of the University College. The 
function of the Institute, primarily, is to 
endeavor to integrate research in the social 
sciences in the Caribbean. The new Insti- 
tute has been brought into existence in a 
milieu which for several reasons offers much 
stimulation for investigation and research. 
The social integration of various racial 
groups is at least as noteworthy as that any- 
where else. The stage of evolution now 
reached—agriculturally, industrially, po- 
litically—makes the present opportune for 
studying the past in an effort to plan for the 
future. The language of the communities 
served by the Institute is English; in an 
area predominantly Latin American this 
may be a facility to workers from the United 
Kingdom or the United States who may 
wish to undertake field studies and to ex- 
amine the literature at first hand. 

While the headquarters of the Research 
Institute will be with the University College 
in Jamaica, where erection of the building 
is to start shortly, the location of the staff 
will be decentralized. The countries of pri- 
mary concern for study are, from west to 
east, British Honduras, Jamaica, Leeward 
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Islands, Windward Islands, Trinidad, Bar- 
bados, British Guiana. It is the intention 
that research activities in different projects 
will be undertaken in as many of the colo- 
nies as funds and such considerations will 
permit, work at all times being planned, it is 
hoped, with the counsel of the several gov- 
ernments. In its projects, the Institute will 
be expected to pay due regard to the day- 
to-day issues or ad hoc investigations but, as 
a university research undertaking, must be 
prepared to give consideration to long- 
range and fundamental research. It is 
hoped that the staff will be made up of well- 
qualified men and women in economics and 
in sociology in the widest sense. These will 
form the nucleus of the Institute’s research 
staff and will, it is hoped, be recruited from 
the Caribbean as well as from both sides of 
the Atlantic. In addition to this small cen- 
tral group the Institute hopes to have a 
broadening and deepening influence on re- 
search in the area by enlisting the collabora- 
tion of those workers and institutions in the 
Caribbean who are already occupied in the 
social sciences. It is hoped that collaboration 
with research fellows financed from inde- 
pendent sources, such as organizations in- 
terested in the promotion of research in the 
social sciences, will be secured. Without 
finance of this kind, and because of the dol- 
lar problem, it will not be easy to secure the 
association of specialists from the United 
States in the Institute’s program, and the 
lack of such collaboration would be a trag- 
edy. Inquiries may be addressed to H. G. 
Huggins, director, The Institute of Social 
and Economic Research, University College 
of the West Indies, Jamaica, West Indies. 
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Human Relations in a Changing World: Observa- 
tions on the Use of the Social Sciences. By 
ALEXANDER H. LEIGHTON. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Inc., 1949. Pp. 354. $4.50. 
Though it is never explicitly stated, the aim 

of this volume is obviously to persuade the intel- 
ligent layman that the potentialities of social 
science for human welfare are tremendous and 
that they must be exploited rapidly if the world 
is to avoid atomic war and world chaos. The so- 
cial scientist is presumably already persuaded of 
this, but he may nevertheless find much of in- 
terest and considerable of profit in perusing this 
book. 

Dr. Leighton makes his case by reviewing the 
work on Japanese morale done by the Foreign 
Morale Analysis Division (Office of War Infor- 
mation) of which he was chief. This is skilfully 
accomplished by comparing a report entitled 
“Current Psychological and Social Tensions in 
Japan” (June 1, 1945), with the findings of the 
United States Strategic Bombing Survey, whose 
research teams began operating in Japan in Sep- 
tember of the same year. The comparison re- 
veals that the Foreign Morale Analysis Division 
estimated accurately the sharp decline of Jap- 
anese morale in late 1944 and early 1945, and 
the implication is plain that the atomic bomb 
would never have been dropped if the policy- 
makers had given sufficient credence to the find- 
ings of the social scientists. 

After indicating in detail the success of social 
science in one practical situation and mention- 
ing other cases such as the work under Dr. 
Samuel Stouffer’s direction in the war depart- 
ment, Leighton discusses various aspects of the 
problem of applying social-science findings. He 
is convinced that, though there are many ques- 
tions of great importance on which social re- 
search could throw light, it will be difficult to 
educate policy-makers, especially those in gov- 
ernment, to a sufficient respect for the results of 
social science. In an interesting chapter on “The 
Social Scientist” he points out that we are not 
free from fault either, particularly in that we fail 
to remember that the policy-maker wants prac- 
tical, not theoretical, answers to his questions. 
It was somewhat surprising to this reader that 
Leighton did not find the tendency of the social 


scientist to talk an argot incomprehensible to 
the layman to be a source of difficulty. He states 
that the war made all those working together in 
government realize the importance of clarity of 
communication. 

Leighton himself has a pleasing prose style 
that will help this book to accomplish its mis- 
sion. His opening chapter, a description of Hiro- 
shima as he first saw it, though not quite in the 
same class with the treatment of the same sub- 
ject by John Hersey, is a moving human docu- 
ment. It is almost incredible that one who 
writes so well should on three occasions use 
“data” as a singular noun (pp. 123, 144, 149). 

Although this book should prove effective in 
converting laymen to a belief in the practical 
value of social science, it may displease some 
sociologists because of its lack of attention to 
their discipline. Leighton is a psychiatrist who 
has fallen under the spell of cultural anthropolo- 
gy. He writes in the vein of Linton, Kardiner, 
and Du Bois. His theoretical analysis of morale 
turns on the relation between the cultural con- 
cepts of a people and the types of stress to which 
they are subject. He lays little emphasis upon 
matters of social organization within a culture. 
Since, in dealing with the breakdown of morale, 
Leighton was dealing with behavior increasingly 
free from social structuring, his orientation may 
have been fairly adequate to the problem in 
hand. But the sociologist will feel that this ap- 
proach would prove inadequate in a more inte- 
grated situation. Though certainly Leighton 
had no intention of doing so, it would be unfor- 
tunate to give the layman the impression that 
social psychology encompasses social science. 
That there is this danger can be illustrated by 
the author’s discussion of American-Russian re- 
lations. One is here left with the distinct impres- 
sion that the difficulties are due chiefly to misin- 
terpretations of each other due to stress. There 
is no express indication that different value sys- 
tems are rooted in social conditions and but- 
tressed by social organization and that we must 
build bridges of social structure as well as of 
“understanding” if we are to have peace. 


RoBert C. ANGELL 
University of Michigan 
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The Family Revolution in Modern China. By 
Marion J. Levy, Jr. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1949. Issued in co-opera- 
tion with the Institute of Pacific Relations. 
Pp. xv+390. $6.00. 


The field of Chinese kinship is not a neglected 
one. In addition to numerous studies of its for- 
mal structure and terminology, topics which 
seem for a long time to have been almost man- 
datory theses topics for Chinese “liou shyue 
sheng” taking advanced social-science degrees 
in this country, there is a growing body of pub- 
lications concerned with the functional and ana- 
lytic side of the materials. 

Never before, however, has there been such 
an intense sociological study published in this 
field. Dr. Levy has given us a deft and detailed 
volume the prime concern of which is the dy- 
namic of Chinese kinship, its function and value 
as social cement, and the difficulties involved in 
the meeting of the older types of organization 
with new situations which, completely out of 
Chinese historical tradition, stem from altera- 
tions which are taking place in the basic eco- 
nomic and technological structure of the nation. 

Levy’s book is divided into three parts. The 
first presents those definitions and hypotheses 
which are to be the tools of analysis. The second 
section, which is actually the major part of the 
book, presents analyses of Chinese kinship of 
imperial times, “traditional” kinship organiza- 
tion in Levy’s terms. Last, the author presents 
his concept of the new and evolving kinship 
forms which he styles “transitional.”” The two 
latter sections are documented with extensive 
examples, to which numerous trivial objections 
can and no doubt will be raised on the basis of 
knowledge of local variations. With regard to 
this particular problem and of considerable 
value to social scientists concerned with inter- 
disciplinary problems is Levy’s preface, in which 
are stated the methods by which the basic mate- 
rials of the study were collected. Though the 
book as a whole employs sociological analysis to 
a degree rarely met in works dealing with spe- 
cific non-European cultures, the use made by 
Levy of anthropological field techniques is 
marked, though perhaps not so extensive as 
either Levy or his readers might wish. 

Themajor thesis of the bookis that the primary 
source of solidarity in Chinese society has tradi- 
tionally been the family; that the family as a 
source of social stability has been of such impor- 
tance that other institutional methods of insur- 
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ing stability have been weakly developed; that 
the process of industrialization and the tradi- 
tional Chinese kinship organization are incom- 
patible; hence, that the present disorganized, 
transitional nature of Chinese society is in large 
part a result of these conditions and processes, 
with the traditional Chinese kinship organiza- 
tion being a prime casualty in the struggle. 
Levy is specific in a footnote: “‘. . . the contrast 
with Japan is instructive. Industrialization seri- 
ously affected family solidarity in Japan as it 
did in China, but with considerably milder ef- 
fects, since it did not remove the major source 
of solidarity in Japan, but only one of several” 
(p. 165, n.). 

Any study of aspects of Chinese society must 
inevitably suffer (when compared, for example, 
with the sociology of a small tribal group) from 
the obvious fact that here one is dealing with 
millions of individuals, scores of local variations, 
and a complicated history not completely 
known and only partially understood. The last 
point is particularly relevant. Levy has selected 
as his “traditional” kinship pattern the formu- 
lations of Ch’ing China (1644-1911). Had he 
done this on the basis of an inadequate knowl- 
edge of the forms of earlier periods (which I be- 
lieve justified), it would be understandable. 
However, when Levy writes that “the formula- 
tions present during the Ch’ing dynasty are 
taken because the Ch’ing dynasty at the height 
of its power represents the last stable version 
from which the present ‘transitional’ phase 
springs” (p. 41), I believe we are brought to a 
point which requires severe methodological 
scrutiny. Interpretations aside, there can be no 
denying the fact that the past two thousand 
years of Chinese history are compounded of pe- 
riods of strong dynastic rule alternating with 
interludes of national disorganization and eco- 
nomic breakdown. Contrasting the kinship or- 
ganization of a strong imperial period with 
present organization suggests to this reviewer 
that the main issues implied in the title “The 
Family Revolution in Modern China” and sum- 
marized above are not met squarely. If one de- 
sires to get at those elements which are the 
product of truly new forces released in Chinese 
society by recent contacts with the West, one 
must first separate two entities within Chinese 
society: kinship organization in China during 
strong imperial periods and kinship organization 
in China during periods of breakdown and de- 
cline. The direction of research which seems 
most promising might consist of a contrast of 
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“transitional” and “interlude” kinship or- 
ganizations. 

In such a tight study of a specific problem, 
particularly in the case of pioneering works, 
there are bound to be many points of variance 
between the author and his readers. Two further 
points might be mentioned which Levy has neg- 
lected but which shed considerable light on the 
problem. First is a study of the institution of 
friendship, which seems frequently to parallel 
and rival the kinship structure as a source of 
larger Chinese social solidarity. Again, a con- 
sideration of the historical physical mobility of 
both gentry (serving as political officers in sec- 
tions of China removed from their homes) and 
of the peasantry (as migrant and drafted labor, 
displaced persons, bandits, and migrants to ur- 
ban centers) would be profitable. 

Levy’s study is an important, substantial, 
and necessary contribution to knowledge in 
three fields: anthropology, sociology, and Sinol- 
ogy. As an example of interdisciplinary work it 
is of great interest. Levy has given us some lucid 
and valuable analyses of Chinese society; he has 
also raised questions which merely in their 
statement have indicated and illuminated new 
fields of inquiry. 

Morton H. FRIED 


City College of New York 


The Family: Its Function and Destiny. By RuTH 
NANDA ANSHEN (ed.). (“Science of Culture 
Series,’ Vol. V.) New York: Harper & Bros., 
1949. Pp. xi+443. $6.00. 


The family, however structured, is the pri- 
mary agency of socialization and therefore the 
focal point of stability and change at every turn 
of the generations. A symposium which sets it- 
self the task of considering the function and 
destiny of the family is therefore deserving of 
close attention. 

The present symposium opens and closes 
with essays by the “editor and planner,” Ruth 
Nanda Anshen. For the other contributors, this 
may be unfortunate, since Miss Anshen’s essays 
neither introduce nor summarize the volume; 
nor do they contain much of intelligible observa- 
tions about the function and destiny of the 
family. Nevertheless many of the essays are 
generally first rate. 

Among the twenty essays which comprise the 
book, the following sixteen are to one extent or 
another praiseworthy and valuable: Ralph Lin- 


ton, “The Natural History of the Family”; 
Arthur Jeffery, “The Family in Islam”; Francis 
L. K. Hsu, “The Family in China”; David 
Mandelbaum, “The Family in India”; Maurice 
Hindus, “The Family in Russia”; Arturo 
Torres-Rioseco, ‘The Family in Latin Ameri- 
ca”; E. Franklin Frazier, “The Negro Family”; 
Ruth Benedict, “The Family: Genus Ameri- 
canum’’; Talcott Parsons, ‘“The Social Struc- 
ture of the Family”; Robert K. Merton, “Social 
Structure and Anomie”; Frank W. Notestein, 
“The Facts of Life”; Charles Abrams and John 
P. Dean, “Housing and the Family”; Denis de 
Rougemont, “The Crisis of the Modern 
Couple”; Max Horkheimer, “Authoritarianism 
and the Family Today”; Karl N. Llewellyn, 
“Education and the Family: Certain Unsolved 
Problems”; Paul Schrecker, “The Family: Con- 
veyance of Tradition.” 

The four remaining essays are Arthur L. 
Swift, “Religious Values”; Therese Benedek, 
“The Emotional Structure of the Family”; and 
Erich Fromm’s two essays (why two from one 
contributor?), “The Oedipus Complex and the 
Oedipus Myth”; and “Sex and Character.” 

Swift’s essay takes the desirability of certain 
so-called “religious values” for granted and 
raises questions as to how these can be main- 
tained in a society undergoing secularization, 
with the expected impact upon family structure. 
The intangibles which necessarily appear in any 
such essay are honestly conceived as intan- 
gibles, and there the matter rests. Each man to 
his own tastes, though this is far from a doctrine 
of science. 

In Benedek’s essay we are confronted with 
as unrelieved a piece of psychoanalytic ortho- 
doxy as ever shows its face in nonpsychoanalytic 
circles. Whether for good or bad, the orthodox 
analyst simply does not talk our language. It 
seems wisest simply to let the matter drop there, 
for this unintelligibility is an old story. 

Erich Fromm is the biggest disappointment 
of all the contributors. For several years he 
seemed to be one of the few in the fraternity of 
psychoanalysts with whom scientific sociolo- 
gists could profitably collaborate. But if his two 
essays in this volume are to be taken as repre- 
sentative of his probable orientation for the fu- 
ture, we must seriously revise our previous esti- 
mate. For the Oedipus essay is little more than 
an attempt to substitute one psychic instinct— 
that for freedom and self-realization—for an- 
other, older, and more familiar, the child’s Oedi- 
pus striving. For a curious kind of support for 
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his ideas, Fromm drags Westermarck, Briffault, 
Morgan, and Bachofen out of anthropological 
obscurity to which the best evidence has hereto- 
fore relegated them, so far as their notions of 
primitive matriarchates are concerned, and re- 
stores them to grace. The right to issue such 
papal dispensation appears to flow from two 
sources: (1) the matriarchy theory fits more 
neatly into Fromm’s own intuitive scheme of 
history; and (2) our rejection of Westermarck 
et al. derives from “resistance,” which develops 
unconsciously in the best of us since we are ex- 
posed to a patriarchal culture. 

Fromm’s other essay, “Sex and Character,” 
is interesting primarily to the extent that it re- 
veals Clearly that his sense of the significance of 
the social group for human behavior is only 
typewriter deep. He finds his best answers in 
human biology and instinctive determinants. 
Could it be that his symbolic umbilicus with the 
father (all such convolutions are psychoanalyti- 
cally possible) is as yet uncut, despite his protes- 
tations to the contrary? In any event, the result 
is most disheartening. And as to the possible 
brilliance of Fromm’s speculations, I, for one, 
still prefer Freud and Thurber. 

Of the different summaries of family life in 
various areas, David Mandelbaum’s piece on 
India is particularly impressive. It reveals his 
genuine sense of sociological variables and their 
interrelationship, and it displays his ability to 
state clearly the limiting conditions of certain 
structural arrangements and to spell out, with 
a skill reminiscent of Malinowski, the functional 
implications of certain cultural arrangements 
for the ongoing social structure. 

Linton’s essay on the natural history of the 
family is a typical Lintonian tour-de-force, bril- 
liant, percipient, and—though, as usual, appar- 
ently unaware of the work of others—a valuable 
contribution to any symposium on the family. 
His argument for the historical priority of the 
conjugal family over all other types of family 
arrangements is neatly constructed. If the facts 
someday support his logic, this essay is likely to 
be a landmark in brief summaries of human 
social organization. 

Notestein’s essay “The Facts of Life,” which 
is a reprint with minor modifications of an earli- 
er essay by the same name, helps make the soci- 
ological reader aware of the real help which can 
be derived from a sure-footed knowledge of 
demographic facts. I would question only the 
perhaps premature optimism about the extent 
to which modern Western civilization “has 
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overcome its chief demographic problems,” es- 
pecially since the pessimistic details of the 
demographic problems of non-Western areas 
impinge more and more directly upon Western 
civilization. 

Merton’s essay on “Social Structure and 
Anomie” has a place in this present symposium 
only to the extent that this kind of sociological 
wisdom has a place in any symposium. As a par- 
ticular contribution to a family symposium, 
however, its value is almost nought. For, of 
thirty-one pages, only two are nominally con- 
cerned with the “family” as a social structure. 
Yet the sociological audience will, I think, be 
grateful for this extension and revision of Mer- 
ton’s 1938 essay by the same name. The details 
of the types of situations which are likely to 
evoke various types of adjustment are here 
traced. Moreover, the research literature since 
1938 has been incorporated into the article, so 
that one gets from this piece, as almost always 
from anything Merton writes, a sense of his con- 
trol of the literature and a shrewd and economic 
use of it. It is this kind of thinking and writing 
which demonstrates clearly how mutually fer- 
tile are fact and theory. 

By comparison, Parsons’ essay on the social 
structure of the family is devoid of this sense, 
since it confines itself almost entirely to a formal 
structural analysis of the family organization in 
the United States today. There is the usual 
tendency to assume that certain functional con- 
sequences necessarily inhere in certain struc- 
tural arrangements. Throughout the essay one 
also finds a number of implicit and explicit asser- 
tions for which no evidence is offered. Moreover, 
these assertions are often stated in terms which 
would require close and operational definition 
before there could be devised a research matrix 
within which one could begin to investigate 
their truth or falsity. There is an apparent lack 
of concern for these matters. 

Withal, it is unquestionable that many of 
Parsons’ insights are richly suggestive, and, in 
the last analysis, one may appeal to an earlier 
conception of a necessary division of labor in 
sociological enterprise which evoked this kind 
of emphasis of which Parsons is the leading and 
almost the only efficient practitioner. 

Most of the contributors join in identifying 
the consequences of Westernization for the con- 
sanguine family type. It is withal gratifying to 
note a rather thoroughgoing acceptance of this 
development of the conjugal family structure as 
natural to the Westernizing process—Editor 
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Anshen to the contrary notwithstanding—and 
to see in the majority of essays an attempt to 
estimate some of its probable implications. 

It is perhaps unfair to tax an editor with 
omissions, since any symposium must neces- 
sarily be selective. Yet, since the title of the 
volume contains the word “destiny,” one might 
have hoped for some speculation regarding pos- 
sible alternatives to the small-family unit as the 
primary agency of socialization. The examples 
of communal raising of children in the Soviet 
and in Israel, to mention two Westernizing soci- 
eties, remain yet to be explored. The study of 
the personality structure, the social morale, and 
the sense of participation in and identification 
with the community which develop under such 
conditions seem, at this writing, to be a “must” 
for future research on family and society. 

Inexplicably omitted from the symposium is 
any serious consideration of the problems at- 
tendant upon increased divorce rates. It has be- 
come apparent that one of the predictable char- 
acteristics of the small, isolated, conjugal family 
is its fragility. Research now in progress by the 
able W. J. Goode is the beginning of systematic 
analysis of the consequences of divorce for adults, 
several hundreds of thousands of whomare direct- 
ly involved in divorce litigation in any one year 
in the United States. Kingsley Davis’ work on 
the adjustment of the children of divorced par- 
ents, whose number also runs into the hundreds 
of thousands, is also notably missing from the 
symposium, as is amy contribution from this dis- 
tinguished student of family organization. 


MELVIN M. TumIN 
Princeton University 


Rural Life in the United States. By Cart C. 
TAYLor et al. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1949. Pp. xviiit+549+xii. $5.00. 

Rural society, like society in general, is so 
complex and there is so much specialized knowl- 
edge available about its various phases that no 
single individual can adequately describe it en- 
tirely. Here a team of specialists has attempted 
to describe rural life in the United States. In- 
dividual, or pairs of, specialists have prepared 
the thirty separate chapters which are grouped 
under Part I, “Rural Society and Rural Sociol- 
ogy”; Part II, “Rural Organization”; Part III, 
“Rural People”; Part IV, “Rural Regions”; and 
Part V, “Farmers in a Changing World.” With 
the exception of one chapter, the first and the 


last sections—which lay the historical founda- 
tions for rural life and deal with its social psy- 
chology, farmers’ movements and farmers’ or- 
ganizations, and future trends—were written 
entirely by Carl Taylor. He also wrote three of 
the chapters dealing with type-farming areas 
and joined Schuler in the chapter on rural recre- 
ation and art and Raper in the chapter on land- 
owners and tenants. The rural sociologists who, 
like the present reviewer, were fortunate enough 
to have worked with and taught rural sociology 
in the Department of Agriculture Graduate 
School and American University with Taylor as 
the structure of this book was evolving have 
anxiously awaited its publication. 

Many of the chapters contain new data never 
before published in book form. For example, in a 
chapter entitled “Farm Laborers” Louis Ducoff 
presents in the space of thirteen pages the most 
up-to-date and comprehensive description avail- 
able in book form on the subject. Other excellent 
chapters are those on population by Hagood; 
levels and standards of living by Schuler and 
McKain; rural health by Ensminger and Long- 
more; and the comparisons and contrasts of 
major type-farming areas by Raper. The book’s 
outstanding general features are the historical 
background of rural life written by Taylor and 
the large section encompassing one-third of the 
book on type-farming areas. Perhaps because 
the agricultural economists developed the type- 
farming concept, the rural sociologists have 
never effectively exploited its use. Recently, 
however, several who have worked abroad— 
especially in Latin America, where the human 
geographers had developed the region as a unit 
of analysis—have placed more emphasis on 
type-farming areas. Any person wanting a 
realistic view of rural life in the United States 
with a minimum of reading will find the section 
on type-farming the best available material. It 
is a must for foreigners who come here to study 
rural life. 

As would be expected in a symposium of this 
type, there are duplicating materials and omis- 
sions. For instance, in rural life today the vari- 
ous governmental bureaus, such as the Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration, Rural 
Electrification Administration, Soil Conserva- 
tion Administration, Forest Service, Farmers’ 
Home Administration, and a host of others, 
wield a great influence on the people and their 
culture. Yet very little attention was given in 
the book to these organizations and their in- 
fluence on the people. Despite the increasing 
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evidence gathered by cultural anthropologists, 
sociometrists, industrial sociologists, and others 
concerning the importance of friendship or 
clique groups—several of which may exist in 
any one neighborhood or which may extend over 
several neighborhoods or exist even where there 
is no neighborhood identification—there is no 
separate section devoted to this subject. In 
some places neighborhoods and clique groups 
are confused. This “blind spot” is, however, 
general among rural sociologists Another weak- 
ness inherent in the nature of the book is its lack 
of integration. If the type-farm concepts could 
have been used throughout in the chapters deal- 
ing with population, the family, and other sub- 
jects, the book would have been greatly im- 
proved. Even with the shortcomings listed, it 
is among the three best introductory texts in 
rural sociology today. 

CHARLES P. Loomis 
Michigan State College 


Exploring the South. By Rupert P. VANCE, 
Joun E. Ivey, Jr., and MARjori£E N. Bonn. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1949. Pp. x+-404. $3.50. 

The latest book on regions from the pen of 
Rupert P. Vance (ef al.) is concerned largely 
with land and national resources. This is nat- 
ural for a study of regionalism, since the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of regions are natural 
resources. Inventions and ideas are not confined 
to regions. Indeed, transportation is breaking 
down some forms of regionalism, but on natural 
resources they have relatively slight influence. 
This book is designed for popular consumption, 
particularly among the young in our schools. It 
has, however, an unusually good bibliography 
which will be welcomed by the mature student 
and the research worker. The book is another il- 
lustration of the growing use of pictures. Text- 
books, especially for college, have been slow in 
making as much as they should of the camera, a 
really remarkable invention. The pictures in 
this book, for instance, of eroded soils, aban- 
doned homes, floods, and dams are much more 
impressive than their descriptions in words. 


F. OcBurN 
University of Chicago 


Political Parties. By RoBERT MIcHELs. Trans- 
lated by EDEN and CEDAR PAvL. Glencoe, 
Ill.: Free Press, 1949. Pp. ix+416. $4.50. 
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It was the special merit of Michels to bring 
psychology and sociology to the study of politi- 
cal phenomena. He stands close to the begin- 
ning of a tradition, if we trace it to Walter 
Bagehot, that has had too little impact on the 
whole field of political science. In American po- 
litical science, Michels has been the inspiration 
in many ways for a small coterie of students, 
nurtured largely but not exclusively at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, who have sought to find em- 
pirical confirmation for the broad theory 
sketched in Political Parties. The renowned iron 
law of oligarchy developed in this book affirms 
that the nature of the human being, of political 
struggle, and of human organization must lead 
to the emergence of oligarchical tendencies in 
political and, indeed, in all social organization. 
Power will always concentrate in the hands of a 
bureaucratic minority. During the twenties and 
thirties in the United States the scientific, as 
opposed to the traditional, intuitive school of 
political scientists was noted for its acceptance 
of the basic outlook suggested by Michels’ gen- 
eralization. 

If the great merit of Political Parties was to 
turn the energies of at least a few prominent 
political scientists to the so-called “sociological” 
—more strictly, the rigorously empirical—ap- 
proach to political behavior, it was an almost 
overweighing disadvantage that it induced a 
loose and unquestioned acceptance of a con- 
ceptual framework, almost a political philoso- 
phy, that lay concealed behind it. This hidden 
frame of reference succeeded in leading the sci- 
entific school into a cul-de-sac, with disastrous 
results. The theories derived from the use of the 
scientific method had such unhappy political 
implications that the method itself was suspect, 
and as a result its adoption suffered a serious 
setback. It does not exceed the evidence to sug- 
gest that, had the classic exposition of the sci- 
entific approach to politics appeared in less sus- 
picious garb, political science today in the Unit- 
ed States might have been in greater methodo- 
logical harmony with psychology and sociology. 

Contrary to established prejudice, Michels 
was not the great innovator which tradition 
makes of him. His work stems directly out of 
the pioneer efforts of Mosca, Pareto, and Ostro- 
gorski. It was Mosca and Pareto who suggested 
the frame of reference in which Michels’ work 
is imbedded. They gave voice to the theory that 
power is hierarchically distributed in society; 
and, accordingly, in every form of political or- 
ganization, whether we will it or not, real power 
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must reside in the few, called variously “aris- 
tocracy,” “political class,” “elite,” or “bu- 
reaucracy.”” Democracy is simply a particular 
structural disguise for concealing the locus of 
power. Ostrogorski would not go this far, as he 
felt that under the appropriate historical condi- 
tions power could be transferred to the people. 
But he did suggest that the way to find out 
where in any period power did lie was to study 
the operations of political parties through close 
and careful observation. By combining Ostro- 
gorski’s concern for facts with Pareto’s and 
Mosca’s assumption about the impossibility of 
democracy, and with his own interest in psy- 
chology, Michels had a mixture that gave the 
appearance of exclusive originality. 

Adoption, through Michels, of the elitist 
framework, developed by Mosca and Pareto, 
imposed a serious handicap in the United States 
on the study of power and bureaucracy. Elitism 
assumes that a political ruling class or elite 
must inevitably exist in all societies, that de- 
mocracy, conceived as the possession of a pre- 
dominance of power by the people, is a trans- 
parent impossibility. A framework such as this 
immediately limits and narrows the possible 
kinds of empirical research. It means that the 
investigator will devote himself solely to the 
composition of the elite and to the way in which 
it arrives and survives in the seat of power, espe- 
cially to the instruments used by the incum- 
bents and challengers. Lasswell’s Politics: Who 
Gets What, When, and How is a classic example of 
this kind of effort. It in turn inspired a good part 
of the scientific school of politics in the United 
States during the thirties. 

The elitist approach was not without dis- 
tinct merit. It helped in a positive way to open 
up the vast field of propaganda and public opin- 
ion, since these were essential instruments of 
manipulative power in the hands of an elite. 
However, those who unobtrusively adopted this 
framework were unable to devise empirical 
methods for locating the distribution of power. 
They were interested in the dynamics of power 
relations—how the politicians win political posi- 
tion. They were less concerned with the status 
aspects—who has how much power. In other 
words, little if any attempt was made to estab- 
lish indexes of power-distribution. Without such 
indexes, the theory that every society has its 
power-elite must remain at the level of apercus, 
not of rigorously confirmed theory. If tech- 
niques could be devised for measuring and locat- 
ing power, then political scientists might be in a 


better position to indicate under what condi- 
tions power does or might reside in the many. 
As matters now stand, the elitist school, which, 
in the United States, received such impetus 
from Michels (Pareto and Mosca were not even 
translated until 1935 and 1939, respectively, 
whereas Political Parties was translated into 
English during the first World War), has used the 
concept so loosely that in spite of its contribu- 
tion by spurring on the study of propaganda 
and public opinion, its whole approach is sus- 
pect. Failing to attempt a clear definition of its 
concepts, it could falsely conclude that the 
democratic distribution of power is eternally 
impossible. The fact that Lasswell’s recent 
abandonment of the strict elitist framework is 
concurrent with his attempt in Power and Per- 
sonality to define power clearly, is conclusive 
evidence of the constricting influence of elitism. 


EASTON 
University of Chicago 


Paths to the Present. By ARTHUR M. SCHLESING- 
ER. New York: Macmilian Co., 1949. Pp. 
vii+317. $3.00. 


This collection of Arthur M. Schlesinger’s 
articles on various aspects of American civiliza- 
tion will be welcome to sociologists seeking use- 
ful generalizations about immigration, volun- 
tary associations, military and political institu- 
tions (with special emphasis on the presidency), 
the American city, American food habits, and 
social prophecy. These are discussed within the 
framework established in the first chapter, in 
which the American as a “new” man is de- 
scribed in terms of his historical development. 

At a time when so many of us in sociology 
are preoccupied with problems of technique and 
method, the work of Schlesinger, as one of our 
outstanding cultural historians of urban life, is 
highly necessary. He brings to these studies a 
broad vision of American life which is a neces- 
sary counterpart to the more particularistic 
studies of the last two decades in the social sci- 
ences. Certainly any sociologist who is con- 
cerned with the meaning of urban life to those 
living within it can benefit from this collection 
of studies. 

Further aid in deepening the content of our 
knowledge of American urban life can be ob- 
tained from the suggestions for further reading 
in the fields covered in this book. These are 
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grouped under the topics covered in each chap- 
ter and will be useful to the student who is 
searching for a sound guide into these fields. 


HucuH DatzieL DUNCAN 
University of Chicago 


Enquéte de sociologie sur la ville d’ Auxerre (“So- 
ciological Survey of the City of Auxerre’’). By 
CHARLES BETTELHEIM. Pp. 60. Fr. 130. Initi- 
ations aux recherches sur les idéologies écono- 
miques et les réalités sociales (‘Introductions 
to Research in Economic Ideologies in Rela- 
tion to Social Realities”). By CHARLES BET- 
TELHEIM. Pp. 66. Fr. 130. Initiation aux re- 
cherches sur société et langage (“Introduction 
to Research in Society and Language”). By 
MARCEL COHEN. Pp. 44. Initiation aux re- 
cherches de géographie électorale (“Introduc- 
tion to Research in the Geography of Vot- 
ing”). By Francois GoGuEL. Pp. 95. Fr. 120. 
Initiation aux recherches sur la sociologie de la 
connaissance (“Introduction to Research in 
the Sociology of Knowledge’”’). By GEORGES 
Gurvitcu. Pp. 65. Fr. 120. Initiation aux re- 
cherches de sociologie juridique (“Introduc- 
tion to Research in the Sociology of Law’’). 
By Henri Lévy-Brunt. Pp. 38. Fr. 60. Ini- 
tiation aux recherches de géographie humaine 
(“Introduction to Research in Human Geog- 
raphy”). By MAXIMILIEN Sorrf. Pp. 57. Fr. 
120. Paris: Centre de Documentation Uni- 
versitaire, 1947-48. 


Each of these small volumes is designed to 
clear the ground for research in a given field. 
The whole is an undertaking of the Center for 
Soc’ ological Studies, which is the postwar body 
whose function it is to organize sociological in- 
vestigations in France. The organization of the 
Center, together with the establishment of a 
section for social sciences (the Sixth Section) in 
the Sorbonne, is evidence of the new energy 
among French sociologists. 

The “Introductions to Research” vary wide- 
ly in the amount of attention given to empirical 
method. The volume concerning the survey of 
the city of Auxerre is devoted entirely to em- 
pirical matters: the choice of the city in rela- 
tion to aims of the inquiry, the making of the 
questionnaire, the questionnaire itself, the re- 
cruiting and training of interviewers, the meth- 
ods of sampling the households, and a list of the 
tables which are to be made up in analyzing the 
data. It could, in fact, be considered a manual 
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for a general survey of social structure and 
standards of living in a city. 

In most of the other volumes a considerable 
amount of space is given to presenting a theo- 
retical system, with only brief discussion of spe- 
cific problems for research or of methods. Thus 
the volume of Lévy-Bruhl on the sociology of 
law is a systematic discussion of the nature and 
sources of law in which he demonstrates the so- 
cial origins of law and discusses some of the re- 
lations between social change and law. The re- 
search he proposes is a rather pedestrian survey 
of legal practices concerning children in France: 
useful, certainly, but one does not see what hy- 
potheses concerning law and society are to be 
tested in the course of it. 

The best weaving-together of theory and re- 
search problems is that in Cohen’s volume on 
language and society. It bristles with hypotheses 
and with problems for research, all of them hay- 
ing a sociological rather than a merely linguistic 
turn. 

Of special theoretical interest are the lec- 
tures on ideologies by Bettelheim and those on 
the sociology of knowledge by Gurvitch. Bettel- 
heim discusses certain systems of economic the- 
ory as ideologies reflecting the social structure 
of their time. Gurvitch, in discussing a possible 
sociology of scientific knowledge, suggests the 
ultra-sociological idea that a hierarchy of the 
sciences is not fixed for all time by the logic of 
things but is itself a function of society. For 
stimulating ideas I would recommend especially 
the lectures of Bettelheim, Gurvitch, and Lévy- 
Bruhl. 

The Center is to be congratulated on pre- 
senting to its students such a variety of research 
problems, with a solid background of theory. 
The device of having the staff present their the- 
ories and research problems to students and 
then publishing them is one which American 
universities and research bodies might well 
adopt. 

EVERETT C. HUGHES 
University of Chicago 


Max Weber: The Methodology of the Social Sci- 
ences. Translated and edited by Epwarp A. 
Suits and Henry A. Fincu. Glencoe, IIl.: 
Free Press, 1949. Pp. xviii+188. $3.50. 


The primary content of this small volume is 
three essays, originally published by Max Weber 
independently of one another, but all included, 
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with a greater amount of other material, in the 

thumous volume Gesammelte Aufsdize zur 
Wissenschaftslehre (1922). A considerable part 
of the most significant work of Weber has been 
previously published in English translation un- 
der the titles The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit 
of Capitalism (1930), From Max Weber: Essays 
in Sociology (1946), and Max Weber: The The- 
ory of Social and Economic Organization (1947). 
Although these, with the present volume, still 
leave us with a large part of the work of Max 
Weber unavailable in English translation, the 
fact that what, for American students of today, 
is probably the cream of his work had already 
been made available seems to have placed the 
translators of the present essays in an awk- 
ward position. They have performed, so to 
speak, a labor of piety toward the memory of a 
great scholar and thinker—one of the half-dozen 
late nineteenth- and early twentieth-century so- 
cial scientists of greatest significance to subse- 
quent generations. The awkwardness of their 
position is betrayed by the arrangement of the 
volume. Following Shils’s competent brief fore- 
word, there appears as the first essay the one 
which originally appeared much later than the 
other two: “The Meaning of ‘Ethical Neutral- 
ity’ in Sociology and Economics” was first pub- 
lished near the end of Weber’s life, in 1917. Es- 
say II in the present volume, “ ‘Objectivity’ in 
Social Science and Social Policy,” which deals 
with much the same theme, was originally pub- 
lished in 1904; while Essay III, “Critical Studies 
in the Logic of the Cultural Sciences,” appeared 
in 1905. 

This queer arrangement of contents probably 
reflects the translator-editors’ opinion, which 
seems sound, that the essay which they have 
placed first in the volume, being the most im- 
portant and valuable of the three, ought to be 
placed where it would catch the casual reader’s 
attention; while their Essay II, being of closely 
related subject matter, ought to come next to it, 
leaving the remaining essay, of quite different 
character, to come last. 

The first two, dealing as they do, and very 
ably, with the still moot problem of the proper 
place, if any, of “evaluative judgments” in so- 
cial science, may be regarded as a valuable con- 
tribution to the literature available to American 
and English social scientists whose command of 
the German language is none too good. The 
publication of Essay III, a lengthy and involved 
discussion of the methodology of history in the 
form of the expressed views on this matter of 


Eduard Meyer, is, in my opinion, more difficult 
to justify; I suspect that few American scholars 
will ever pay much serious attention to it; and 
the style and organization are peculiarly diffi- 
cult. Translations of some other parts of Max 
Weber’s work—but perhaps none that is not 
considerably longer—seem to me to be proba- 
bly more needed than this one was. 

These translations seem to me to be quite 
competent. The philosophical version of the 
German language, in which nearly all German 
sociologists of the past have written, is difficult 
at best; the verbiage of any particular essay im- 
plies a large and varied context of German philo- 
sophical thought and literature which is not 
familiar to American scholars—especially not 
to American sociologists; and, accordingly, the 
preparation of a satisfactory translation of es- 
says such as these must be a formidable under- 
taking. American sociologists and other social 
scientists are, in my judgment, greatly indebted 
to the translators and to the publishers for mak- 
ing available to us the first two of these essays. 
To have the third available in English will cer- 
tainly do no harm; I hope the costs of printing 
it may be estimated to be reasonably justified. 
There has been, up to now, no abler, more pene- 
trating writing on the problem of “evaluation” 
in social science than that of Max Weber. 


Fioyp N. HovusE 
University of Virginia 


College Life and the Mores. By JANET AGNES 
KELLEY. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1949. Pp. xvi+308. $3.75. 

This book was written primarily for person- 
nel workers and administrators in colleges. In it 
Dr. Kelley transmits her conviction that soci- 
ology and anthropology have important con- 
tributions to make to an understanding of stu- 
dent life. 

The writer has combed the literature of an- 
thropology and sociology in search of concepts 
to illuminate a thesis, whose validity is assumed, 
that the campus is a “veritable culture com- 
plex.” The thesis is illustrated with material 
gathered, in the main, in interviews with college 
personnel workers and by culling the college 
press. The author is not concerned with study- 
ing any actual campus “culture complex” in 
order to prove her thesis or test the validity of 
her concepts. For her there is only the technical 
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task of asking the right series of questions to 
have the campus culture reveal itself. This is the 
technique she hopes to transmit to the personnel 
workers and administrators, whose task she sees 
as the understanding of campus mores in order 
to improve them. 

The questions she asks are not couched in 
terms of any systematic framework. Oriented to 
the master-concept of the mores, they deal with 
the culture of the campus and its wider commu- 
nity, the group relationships within the campus 
community, and the psychological needs satis- 
fied by campus life. Within these more specific 
terms a systematic framework of institutional 
analysis might well have been devised. Her use 
of the term “mores” is so broad as to be mean- 
ingless for analysis, involving “a study of the 
totai picture of student life and of the college 
community as well as separate analyses of the 
various parts of student life.” 

The specific questions set by Dr. Kelley 
raise doubts as to the worth of her suggested 
technique in the analysis of campus society and 
culture. Many are naive and superficial. The 
nine-question schedule on community environ- 
ment, for example, includes the following three 
questions: How many students live in its homes, 
work in its enterprises, mingle in its social life? 
Useful though these questions may be, they will 
not acquaint personnel workers with the social 
and cultural background of the community in 
which the campus is situated. 

The chief limitation of this book is its appar- 
ent failure to realize the difficulty and complexi- 
ty of the study of society and culture. Schedules 
cannot take the place of sophisticated knowl- 
edge. The casual borrowing of concepts from an- 
thropology and sociology with no real under- 
standing of their nature and their use in analysis 
can only lead to sociologizing about common- 
sense knowledge and not to the acquisition of 
new knowledge. Dr. Kelley deserves real praise, 
however, for crossing departmental academic 
lines in pursuit of her problem. 


HARVEY L. SMITH 
University of Chicago 


Man in Environment: An Introduction to Sociol- 
ogy. By Paut H. Lanpts. New York: Thom- 
as Y. Crowell Co., 1949. Pp. xx+684. $4.00. 


This is one more new textbook for use in the 
“general introductory” college course in sociol- 
ogy, and it is a rather creditable production. 
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Pitched at a fairly elementary level as compared 
with some other texts now current, it is clearly 
organized and, for the most part, clearly formu- 
lated throughout. Professor Landis has indi- 
cated in his preface that one of his purposes in 
writing this book was to reduce somewhat what 
he considers to have been the excessive empha- 
sis on culture and related concepts character- 
istic of some of the textbooks published in the 
recent past. In this endeavor I think he has suc- 
ceeded—without going to the other extreme of 
giving only incidental reference to culture con- 
cepts. 

I judge that college students will find this 
book intelligible and at least moderately inter- 
esting; on the other hand, the author does not 
seem to have taken any special pains to be pro- 
vocative or stimulating. The device of illustrat- 
ing various concepts and generalizations by the 
use of passages drawn from students’ autobiog- 
raphies seems to me likely to be effective. The 
book is marred by rather numerous evidences of 
insufficient care in the preparation of final copy 
for the printer and in proofreading. Perhaps the 
prize error is the identification of Harold D. 
Lasswell (p. 330) as “‘a key political scientist in 
the British Socialist Party.” 


Fioyp N. House 
University of Virginia 


Labor-Management Relations in TVA: Report of 
the Joint Committee on Labor-Relations, 81st 
Congress. Prepared by ALEXANDER K. 
CuristIeE. (S.R. 372.) Washington, D.C.: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1949. 
Pp. 63. 


Mr. Christie, who prepared the report at 
hand as consultant to the Congressional Joint 
Committee on Labor-Management Relations, 
has put together under seventeen headings a 
thorough outline of evolving employee-organi- 
zation-management relations within the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. The Foreword tells 
that the work is the product of “many months of 
intensive research and on-the-spot-investiga- 
tion.” The report begins with a sketch of the 
setting—a history of the Tennessee River and of 
the act creating the TVA. He then discusses re- 
lations between the Authority and the AF of L 
and professional employee organizations. He 
discusses such matters as the co-operative com- 
mittees, wage conferences, the apprenticeship 
program, the retirement system, and the role of 
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the personnel division. In a final section he 
evaluates briefly factors contributing to the suc- 
cess of the relationship. Of special interest is an 
account of the manner in which the Authority 
has adapted itself to jurisdictional disputes 
among the AF of L craft unions with which it 
does business. 

The report will fill a need long felt by those 
students, researchers, and teachers who have 
“heard about” labor relations within the TVA 
but who have not seen a concise but comprehen- 
sive discussion of those relations. A partial 
check through an index of publications on the 
TVA reveals that, in the sixteen years since 
Congress passed the TVA Act, upward of one 
hundred publications bearing more or less di- 
rectly on employee-manager relations within 
the Authority have appeared. Most of the arti- 
cles, however, have been concerned with such 
restricted problems as personnel selection and 
administration, employee-training, employment 
policy, and union-management relations. They 
have been printed through such specialized 
media as the Congressional Record, the Minne- 
sota Law Review, the Journal of Electrical Work- 
ers and Operators, and the Chemical and Engi- 
neering News. Aside from treatment as chapters 
in larger undertakings (such as C. Herman 
Pritchett’s The Tennessee Valley Authority), un- 
til now there has not appeared in print, so far 
as I know, a treatment of the TVA’s labor rela- 
tions program from the beginning to date. The 
reviewer’s experience has been that secondary 
materials on labor relations within the TVA are 
so widely scattered as to make the game of col- 
lecting them hardly worth the candle. Mr. 
Christie’s report provides the reader whose in- 
terest is in labor relations rather than in the 
TVA with a statement of labor relations in the 
TVA in a form to be read comfortably in an 
hour. 

It is in this way that Christie makes his 
chief contribution to our growing literature on 
the TVA. This literature is, in turn, of growing 
importance to the social sciences. The steadily 
accumulating body of secondary sources on the 
TVA reflects the continuing interest of social 
scientists and administrators in one of the most 
far-reaching organizational experiments of our 
times. David E. Lillienthal, whose name has 
come to be symbolic of the administrative pro- 
ficiency which characterizes the agency, once 
said “the TVA was initiated frankly as an ex- 
periment; it has been administered in the 
spirit of exploration and innovation.” This spir- 


it, and the TVA’s unique status as a public cor- 
poration for regional development, has from the 
beginning endowed it with a peculiar fascination 
for students of social organization. 

But a factor of probably equal weight in ac- 
counting for the interest of social scientists in 
the TVA has been the degree to which the agen- 
cy has called upon the services of social scien- 
tists. The TVA has, from the beginning, bor- 
rowed freely from the storehouses of abstract 
knowledge. Now, like a good neighbor, it is re- 
turning in full measure what has been bor- 
rowed. 

Christie has attempted in sixty-three pages 
to present a comprehensive outline of relations 
between the various groups within the agency 
and to trace the emergence of these relations. 
This is a difficult undertaking even had the re- 
searcher allowed himself several hundred pages. 
Lack of documentation will also prove a serious 
handicap to those who may wish to follow up 
leads presented by the report. 

Orvis COLLINS 
Chicago 


A Theory of the Labor Movement. By SELIG 
PERLMAN. New York: Augustus M. Kelley, 
1949. Pp. x+321. $2.75. 


Although Professor Perlman has become 
known primarily as an economist and as a his- 
torian following in the tradition of John R. 
Commons, the problems dealt with in this book, 
as well as the methods of handling these prob- 
lems, have considerable significance for the soci- 
ologist. While sociologists have turned their at- 
tention to industrial phenomena, they have, on 
the whole, not seriously considered the socio- 
logical aspects of the labor movement. This 
book is important both for the indications it af- 
fords of the need for a sociology of labor and for 
its real contributions to such a sociology. More- 
over, it is not necessary to agree fully with the 
specific theories advanced by Perlman (certain- 
ly not with his interpretation of Marx) to recog- 
nize this importance. 

Originally written in 1928 and reissued with- 
out revision in 1948, this work offers, first, a 
comparison of the development of the labor 
movement in Russia, Germany, Great Britain, 
and the United States. Special attention is paid 
to the prevailing institutional and cultural 
frameworks within which these movements took 
form and which imparted to them their special 
natures. Thus, writes Perlman, if in Russia the 
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labor movement became incorporated in a suc- 
cessful revolutionary movement, if in Germany 
it resisted this incorporation, and if in Great 
Britain and the United States it developed into 
political and apolitical trade-unionism, respec- 
tively, these facts are to be explained in terms 
of the existent balance of social forces, operating 
in relationship to the almost universal psychol- 
ogy of the workingman. For example, in the 
United States the labor movement has been 
shaped by the strength of the institution of 
private property, the lack of class-consciousness 
among American workingmen, and the inade- 
quacy of the political instrument. 

Second, Perlman attempts to develop a sys- 
tematic theory of the underlying psychological 
and social forces governing the development of 
labor movements. Rejecting what he considers 
to be the Marxian concept of “labor in the grip 
of an abstract force tending toward some in- 
evitably determined end,” the author argues 
that the major sources of worker motivation are 
to be found in the job situation and in the work- 
er’s relation to it. This job situation is necessari- 
ly one of scarcity; the worker is essentially con- 
cerned with the capturing and securing of a 
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scarce commodity. His action is to be interpret- 
ed, therefore, as essentially “‘economic,” in the 
narrow sense of that term, rather than as direct- 
ed toward grandiose aims of world-wide change. 
This latter aim is, rather, the product of intel- 
lectuals who see in the labor movement a vehi- 
cle for the fulfilment of their utopian dreams. It 
is for this reason that the record of the intel- 
lectual is one of constant defeat and disillusion- 
ment. The whole course of development of the 
labor movement, then, may be described as an 
oscillation between the leadership provided by 
intellectuals and their converts in the working 
class, on the one hand, and the constantly re- 
asserted demands of the workers for immediate 
aims—better working conditions, higher wages, 
shorter hours, and so on—on the other. 

Emphasis is placed on the comparative meth- 
od of investigation throughout the book. Treat- 
ment of the sociological context of human ac- 
tion closely parallels the methodology of many 
contemporary sociologists. The style of the book 
is compact; the thought is lucidly set forth. 


EUGENE V. SCHNEIDER 
University of Wisconsin 
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tion, 1949. Pp. 231. $3.00. Analysis of textbooks 
and course of study with reference to their con- 
tent about individual work, ethnic groups, racial 
and religious groups. Also one part devoted to 
intergroup relations in college social science 
courses. 


Community Service Socrety or New York. The 
Family in a Democratic Society. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1949. Pp. viii+ 287. 
$3.75. Symposium, including papers of J. Dol- 
lard, Allison Davis, T. H. French, and Clyde 
Kluckhohn. 


Cope, ALFRED Haines. The Administration of Civil 
Service in Cities of the Third Class in Pennsyl- 
vania. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1948. Pp. viii+ 166. 


CREEL, H. G. Confucius: The Man and the Myth. 
New York: John Day Co., Inc., 1949. Pp. xi+ 
363. $5.00. A historian of the Far East tries to 
find out what kind of man Confucius was. 


CREIGHTON, THomasS H. (ed.). Building for Modern 
Man. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1949. Pp. xv-+219. $3.50. Symposium on mod- 
ern architecture and city building. 
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DEFFONTAINES, PIERRE. Géographie et religions. 


Paris: Librairie Gallimard, 1948. Pp. 439. A gen- 
eral treatise covering, among other matters: re- 
ligion and population; religion and the geography 
of exploitation of resources; religion and the 
movement of peoples; religion and standards and 
styles of living. Methods in comparison with vari- 
ous religions as to given points. 


DevutscH, ALBERT (ed.). Sex Habits of American 


Men: A Symposium on the Kinsey Report. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1949. Pp. x+244. 
$1.49. Lower-priced reprint of well-known sym- 
posium. 


DorrMan, JOSEPH. The Economic Mind in American 


Civilization, Vol. III: 1865-1918. New York: Vik- 
~ ing Press, Inc., 1949. Pp. xiv+ 494+ lxxvii. $6.00. 
A detailed history of the work of American econo- 
mists and of the influences playing upon them. 


Duties, Foster RHEA. Labor in America: A His- 


tory. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1949. 
Pp. 401. $4.50. A history of labor movements and 
organizations from Colonial times until now. 


Ernst, RoBERT. Immigrant Life in New York City, 


1825-1863. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1949. Pp. xvi-+ 331. $4.50. Historical study 
using original documents. Organized about life, 
work, and institutions—industry, workers’ or- 
ganizations, church, school, etc. Chapters on the 
foreign vote and on the making of Americans. 
Tables on crime, health, and other matters in ap- 
pendixes. 


FREED, Louis FRANKLIN. The Problem of European 


Prostitution in Johannesburg: A Sociological Sur- 
vey. Johannesburg: Juta & Co., Ltd., 1949. Pp. 
xv+430. 40s. An original investigation within a 
sociological frame. 


GARAVEL, J. Les Paysans de Morette: Un siécle de vie 


rurale dans une commune du Dauphiné (‘‘The 
Peasants of Morette:A Century of Rural Life ina 
Commune in Dauphiné’’). Paris: Librairie Ar- 
mand Colin, 1948. Pp. 122. Sections are on de- 
mography and economy of the village; a short 
third part describes houses, work, and seasons 
and some of the changes in way of life from 1850 
until now. 


GARFIELD, VioLA E., and Forrest, Linn A. The 


Wolf and the Raven. Seattle, Wash.: University of 
Washington Press, 1949. Pp. ix+151. $3.00. 
Photographs, descriptions, and the legends of 
totem poles discovered, restored, and collected in 
parks by United States Forest Service. 


GasTeR, THEODOR H. Passover: Its History and Tra- 


ditions. New York: Henry Schuman, Inc., 1949. 
Pp. 102. $2.50. For the general reader. Illus- 
trated. 
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Gayton, A. H. Yokuts and Western Mono Ethno. 
raphy, Vol. I: Tulare Lake, Southern Valley ang 
Central Foothill Yokuts (Anthropological Records 
10:1); Vol. II: Northern Foothill Yokuts and Wesi- 
ern Mono (Anthropological Records 10:2), 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of Cali. 
fornia Press, 1948. Pp., Vol. I, viii+ 140; Vol. II, 
viii+ 143+ 301. $2.00 per vol. 


Gropzins, Morton. Americans Betrayed. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1949. Pp. xvii+ 
443. $5.00. A study of the decision to evacuate 
Americans of Japanese origin and descent from 
the West Coast. Based on field work and on ex. 
tensive use of original documents. 


Hacker, Louis M., and KeEnprRIcK, BENJAMIN B. 
The United States since 1865. New York: Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1949. Pp. xxii+739. 
Fourth edition of an economic history. 


Haun, L. AtBert. The Economics of Illusion: A 
Critical Analysis of Contemporary Economic The- 
ory and Policy. New York: Squier Publishing 
Co., Inc., 1949. Pp. viii+ 273. $4.00. The eco- 
nomics of illusion are Keynesian economics. The 
author is a German banker and economist. Most 
of the seventeen papers are reprints of articles 
which appeared in journals in Europe and the 
United States. 


Harinc, Douctas G. (comp.). Personal Character 
and Cultural Milieu. Syracuse: Syracuse Uni- 
versity Press, 1949. Pp. x+670. $5.00. A collec- 
tion of readings. Revised edition. 


HARPER, ROBERT A. Marriage. New York: Apple. 
ton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1949. Pp. xi+308. 
$2.75. A textbook. 


Harris, ESTHER KITE. The Responsiveness of Kin 
dergarien Children to the Behavior of Their Fellows. 
Washington, D.C.: Society for Research in Child 
Development, 1948. Pp. vii+184. A monograph 
designed to (1) add to knowledge of the respon- 
siveness of small children to one another and (2) 
to develop a method for observing and analyzing 
it. The methods are described in detail. 


HepceEr, Georce A. (ed.). An Introduction to 
ern Civilization. New York: Odyssey Press, 1949. 
Pp. xii+ 809. A third revision of a textbook which 
is a combination of history and sociology in cor 
tent and point of view. 


Hirscat, Marcer. Les Cuvres d’assistance privte. 
Bern: Verlag A. Francke, 1949. Pp. 112. Private 
charitable agencies in the cantons of Neuchatel, 
Vaud, and Geneva (Switzerland). 


Hosson, J. A. Work and Wealth: A Human Valu- 
tion. New York: Peter Smith, 1948. Pp. xvi+ 242. 
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This essay on social economics was first published 
in 1914, revised in 1933. Chapters on the human 
standards of value, human costs in the supply 
of capital, class standards of consumption, sport 
and prestigious leisure, distribution of leisure, 
social harmony in economic life, and related 
topics. 


Paut H., M.D., and Zusin, Josepu. Psycho- 
sexual Development in Health and Disease: The 
Proceedings of the Thirty-eighth Annual Meeting 
of the American Psychopathological Association, 
Held in New York City, June, 1948. New York: 
Grune & Stratton, 1949. Pp. viii+283. Papers 
on the anthropological approach by Jules Henry, 
A. Irving Hallowell,and Margaret Mead; on the 
clinical approach by Richard Frank and Sandor 
Rado; on the sociological approach by E. W. 
Burgess, E. Franklin Frazier, and George P. 
Murdock. 


HotBorNn, Loutse W. (ed.). War and Peace Aims of 
the United Nations, Vol. II: 1943-1945. Bos- 
ton: World Peace Foundation, 1948. Pp. lxv+ 
1278. $6.00, A second volume of selected docu- 
ments. 


Hurtock, ExizaBetH H. Adolescent Development. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1949. Pp. 
x+566. $4.50. Textbook summary of recent 
studies of adolescent behavior. Chapters on bod- 
ily changes, emotions, social behavior, sex, etc. 
Extensive bibliography. 


Hurst, Homer. Illinois State Normal University and 
the Public Normal School Movement. Nashville: 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 1948. Pp. 
xi+ 150. Conventional institutional history. 


JueNcER, FrrepricH Grorc. The Failure of Tech- 
nology: Perfection without Purpose. Hinsdale, Ill.: 
Henry Regnery Co., 1949. Pp. x+ 186. $2.75. An 
essay translated from German, in which the au- 
thor sees the drive for technological perfection as 
something that eats away culture, institutions, 
and man himself. 


Kennepy, THomas. Effective Labor Arbitration: The 
Impartial Chairmanship of the Full-Fashioned 
Hosiery Industry. Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1948. Pp. 286. Original re- 
search based on documents, interviews, and ob- 
servation. 


KRoMMINGA, JOHN. The Christian Reformed Church: 
A Study in Orthodoxy. Grand Rapids, Mich.: 
Baker Book House, 1949. Pp. 241. $3.50. His- 
torical and analytical account of a rigidly con- 
servative denomination which has cultivated cul- 
tural isolation, maintained its own schools, etc., 
to keep from being changed. 


Lamont, Cor.iss. Humanism as a Philosophy. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1949. Pp. 368. 
$3.75. Expansion and revision of a lecture course, 
‘The Philosophy of Naturalistic Humanism.” 


LaNpIs, Kenesaw K. Segregation in Washington. (A 
report of the National Committee on Segregation 
in the Nation’s Capital.) Chicago: National Com- 
mittee on Segregation in the Nation’s Capital, 
1948. Pp. 91. $0.85. Popularly written and illus- 
trated report of a study directed by Joseph D. 
Lobman. 


Lanois, Paut H. Man in Environment: An Intro- 
duction to Sociology. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., 1949. Pp. xix-+ 684. $4.00. A general 
text on sociology with emphasis on organization, 
structure, and interaction. 


LAPIERE, RICHARD T., and FARNSWORTH, PAutL R. 
Social Psychology. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1949. Pp. xiii+626. $4.50. New edition with 
three new chapters and many new sections. 


LAZARSFELD, PAuL F., and KENDALL, Patricia R. 
Radio Listening in America. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1948. Pp. 178. $2.50. Analysis of a sur- 
vey, with questionnaires, sampling data, etc., in 
appendixes. 


LEAviTT, ROBERT KEITH. Common Sense about Fund 
Raising. New York: American Book-Stratford 
Press, Inc., 1949. Pp. 75. $2.00. Argument against 
a super-chest to include all charitable drives on a 
national basis and many suggestions on how to 
raise charity funds. 


Lectures Delivered at the Opening Session of UNESCO 
at the Sorbonne University, Paris. Introduction by 
Davin HarpMAN. Reflections on Our Age. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1949. Pp. 347. 
$4.50. Papers on a variety of subjects; some on 
culture of various countries, by poets, writers, 
and academic people. Others on science and edu- 
cation. 


Lex, Irvine J. (ed.). The Language of Wisdom and 
Folly. New York: Harper & Bros., 1949. Pp. 
xxii+ 361. $3.00. The selections are numerous, 
brief (two to four or five pages) and from a wide 
variety of authors—psychologists, philosophers, 
anthropologists, sociologists, literary people, etc. 


Levy, MARIon J., JR. The Family Revolution in 
Modern China. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1949. Pp. xv-+390. $6.00. A sociological 
study of traditional family structure asit appears 
in role differentiation, solidarity, etc., and of the 
kinship structure of China in transition. 


Lewis, Epwin HENDERSON. Marketing Patterns of 
Philadelphia Wholesalers. Philadelphia: Univer- 
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sity of Pennsylvania Press, 1948. Pp. vi+9o. Aim 
of study is to develop a method of trade-area 
analysis and a theory of wholesale market areas. 


LINDESMITH, ALFRED R., and STRAUSS, ANSELM L. 
Social Psychology. New York: Dryden Press, 
1949. Pp. xvi+549. $4.50. Undergraduate text, 
with parts on language, socialization, personality, 
race and sex, collective behavior, biological and 
social factors in behavior. 


LoESCHER, FRANK S. The Protestant Church and the 
Negro. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1948. Pp. 159. Original survey of state- 
ments and practices of the churches—national, 
local, and in education. 


Loranp, SANDOR (ed.). The Yearbook of Psycho- 
analysis, Vol. IV. New York: International Uni- 
versities Press, Inc., 1949. Pp. 356. $7.50. About 
twenty papers from analysts of various countries. 
One interesting report of an East Indian case, in- 
volving Hindu religion and family ideas. Two pa- 
person anti-Semitism; one on psychoanalysisand 
anthropology. 


McConnELL, JoHN W. The Evolution of Social 
Classes. Washington, D.C.: American Council on 
Public Affairs, 1949. Pp. x-+ 228. $2.00. General 
book on the problem published in 1942. Probably 
a new printing. 


MACKENZIE, CATHERINE. Parent and Child. New 
York: William Sloane Associates, Inc., 1949. Pp. 
ix+ 341. $2.95. Reprints from author’s column 
in the New York Times Magazine. 


McKinney, Frep. The Psychology of Personal Ad- 
justment. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
1949. Pp. xi+ 751. $6.00. A second edition of a 
book for courses in mental hygiene, personality, 
vocational selection, etc. 


MaveEs, Pavut B., and CEDARLEAF, J. LENNART. Old- 
er People and the Church. Nashville: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1949. Pp. 272. $2.50. General 
material on aging of the population, on the aging 
process, etc., followed by report on a study of 
pastoral care of the aged, based on verbatim re- 
ports kept of calls on 70 aged parishioners; and a 
report on group work among the aged. A manual 
for clergy. 


MOoNnTANER, ANTONIO. Der Institutionalismus als 
Epoche amerikanischer Geistesgeschichte. Tiibing- 
en: Verlag J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1948. 
Pp. 155. 


Murpuy, GARDNER. Historical Introduction to Mod- 
ern Psychology. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., 1949. Pp. xiv+ 466. Main changes in this re- 
vision are in parts of book dealing with period 
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since 1929. Last part is essentially nonhistoricg] 
and deals with representative areas of research: 
measurement of intelligence, psychological psy. 
chology, child psychology, social psychology, and 
personality. 


NEILL, A.S. The Problem Family. New York: Herni- 
tage Press, Inc., 1949. Pp. 224. $2.75. An essay 
pleading for family life with more freedom, better 
adaptation to the world, etc. 


NEUMEYER, MARTIN H., and NEUMEYER, EsTHer§, 
Leisure and Recreation. New York: A. S. Barnes 
& Co., Inc., 1949. Pp. 409. $4.50. Revision of a 
textbook published in 1936, with material 
brought up to date. 


New York SCHOOL oF SocIAL WoRK AND THE Cox- 
MUNITY SERVICE Society OF NEw York. Social 
Work as Human Relations. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1949. Pp. viii+ 288. $3.75. Gen- 
eral essays. No research reported. Emphasis is 
on the growth of the social welfare professions 
and on the training for them. 


NoLtanp, E. and BAKKE, E. Wicst. 
Workers Wanted: A Study of Employers’ Hiring 
Policies, Preferences and Practices. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1949. Pp. xi+ 233. $3.00. Com- 
parison of hiring preferences and practices in 
New Haven, Conn., and Charlotte, N.C. 


Orp, Lewts C. Politics and Poverty. New York: Funk 
& Wagnalls Co., 1949. Pp. 188. $5.00. A popular 
account of the relative decline of British industry 
as compared with United States and Canada, 
with the conclusion that it is due mainly to man- 
agement that cost too much and planning that 
was too elaborate. 


Parsons, Tatcott. The Structure of Social Action. 
Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1949. Pp. xii+817. 
$7.50. A reprint of a well-known work out of 
print for some time. 


PATTERSON, CHARLES H. Moral Standards: An In- 
troduction to Ethics. New York: Ronald Press Co., 
1949. Pp. xii+514. $4.00. Elementary college 
textbook, sociologically oriented. 


Pattison, H. A. Rehabilitation of the Tuberculous. 
New York: Livingston Press, 1949. Pp. 250. Re- 
port of experiences and ideas of a practitioner on 
mental problems, marriage, going back to work, 
etc. Brief descriptions of rehabilitation centers 
and practices. 


PETERSON, SHAILER. How Well Are Indian Children 
Educated? Washington, D.C.: United States In- 
dian Service, 1948. Pp. 182. $1.00. Summary of 
results of a three-year program testing the 
achievement of Indian children in federal, public, 
and mission schools. 
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Potyzos, N. J. Essai sur l’émigration grecque: Etude 
démographique économique et sociale. Paris: Li- 
brairie du Recueil Sirey, 1947. Pp. 247. Exten- 
sively documented work on nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century emigration from Greece, with 
discussion of its sociological causes and conse- 
quences. 


Rock, JoHN, M.D., and Lota, Davm. Voluntary 
Parenthood. New York: Random House, 1949. Pp. 
308. $3.00. A “self-help” book—on sexual adjust- 
ment, fertility and infertility, use of medical 
services, etc. 


RoGERS, CORNWELL B. The Spirit of Revolution in 
1789: A Study of Public Opinion as Revealed in 
Political Songs and Other Popular Literature at 
the Beginning of the French Revolution. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1949. Pp. ix+ 361. 
$5.00. A historical study of collective psychology. 


SABISTON, DoTHARY, and HILLER, MARGARET. To- 
ward Better Race Relations. New York: Woman’s 
Press, 1949. Pp. viiit+190. $2.50. A report of 
YWCA experiments in integrating Negroes into 
their programs. 


SELLARS, Roy Woop; McGILL, V. J.; and FARBER, 
Marvin. Philosophy for the Future: The Quest of 
Modern Materialism. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1949. Pp. xiii+657. $7.50. A symposium in de- 
fense of a materialistic conception of things; in- 
cluding culture (L. A. White, ‘‘Ethnological 
Theory”) and personality (V. J. McGill, “A 
Psychological Approach to Personality”) and 
other things relating to man and society. 


SELZNICK, Partie. TVA and the Grass Roots: A Study 
in the Sociology of Formal Organization. Berkeley, 
Calif.: University of California Press, 1949. Pp. 
viii+ 274. $3.75. Research using files and in- 
formants in the organization in evolving a theory 
of organization. Deals with pressures within the 
organization, development of ‘‘grass-roots” col- 
laboration in the programs, etc. 


SHERA, Jesse H. Foundations of the Public Library. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1949. Pp. 
ix+ 308. $5.00. A social history of the public li- 
brary movement in New England from 1629 to 
1855. 


SHISTER, JosEPH. Economics of the Labor Market. 
Chicago: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1949. Pp. xxiii+ 
590. Textbook on the labor force in relation to 
population; the institutions of the labor market, 
unions, bargaining; roles of management and 
government. 


SHOTWELL, James T. Lessons on Security and Dis- 
armament from the History of the League of Na- 
tions. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1949. Pp. 149. $2.25. 
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Smmpson, Sipney Post, and Stone, Jutrus. Cases 
and Readings on Law and Society in Three Books. 
Book One: Law and Society in Evolution. Pp. 692. 
Book Two: Law in Modern Democratic Society. 
Pp. 693-1592. Book Three: Law, Totalitarianism 
and Democracy. Pp. 1593-2389. St. Paul, Minn.: 
West Publishing Co., 1948. Three sourcebooks in 
anthropology and sociology, starting with unor- 
ganized society and going through to large mod- 
ern societies, both democratic and totalitarian. 
Selections from classic and modern social scien- 
tists. 


SocIAL AND Economic PLANNING CounciL. Eco- 
nomic Aspects of the Gold Mining Industry (Re- 
port No. II). Pretoria, South Africa: Social and 
Economic Planning Council, 1948. Pp. 64. 6s. 6d. 
Report on place of gold-mining in the South Afri- 
ca economy, its cost structure, revenues, and 
probable future. Of sociological interest are data 
on occupational distribution of European and na- 
tive population, and a chart showing the rela- 
tive cost of the European and native labor used 
in milling a ton of ore. There are seven natives to 
one European in the industry, but the European 
labor cost per ton milled is about equal to cost of 
native labor. 


SPRIGLE, Ray. In the Land of Jim Crow. New York: 
Simon & Schuster, Inc., 1949. Pp. vii+ 215. $2.50. 
A white newspaperman passes for Negro in the 
South to get this story. 


STENDLER, CELIA Burns. Children of Brasstown. 
Urbana, IIl.: University of Illinois Press, 1949. 
Pp. 103. A study of the awareness of social class 
position by children in an industrial city—chil- 
dren’s recognition of position at various ages, at- 
titudes toward classes, etc., followed by a chapter 
on implications for education. 


Stevens, Henry Bariey. The Recovery of Culture. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1949. Pp. xvii+ 247. 
$3.00. An essay on how man went astray in the 
eating of flesh and in war-making, and concern- 
ing agriculture as the base of culture. 


Tasa, BRaApy, EvizABETH HALL; et al. Cur- 
riculum in Intergroup Relations: Case Studies in 
Instruction for Secondary Schools. (“Intergroup 
Education in Co-operating Schools Work in 
Progress Series.””) Washington, D.C.: American 
Council on Education, 1949. Pp. viii+ 168. $1.25. 


Tuomas, WARD. Stranger in the Land. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1949. Pp. 373. $3.50. A 
novel of a city high-school teacher, with minority 
angles. 


THORNBURG, MAx WESTON; Spry, GRAHAM; and 
Sous, GeorcE. Turkey: An Economic Appraisal. 
New York: Twentieth Century Fund, 1949. Pp. 
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xvi+ 324. $3.50. Analysis of agriculture, trans- 
port, trade, and industry with extensive data 
tables. 


TurNeEY-HicH, Harry HoLBert. General Anthropol- 


ogy. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1949. 
Pp. xx+ 581. $4.00. Parts on archeology, ethnog- 
raphy, ethnology, and social anthropology. 


UNITED Nations, LAKE Success, New York. Year- 


book on Human Rights for 1947. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1949. Pp. xiv-+581. 
$6.00. Summaries of pertinent laws by country; 
international agreements; and documents and 
activities of the United Nations in matters of 
human rights. 


Van INGEN, Purp, M.D. The New York Academy 


ej Medicine: Its First Hundred Years. New York: 

Columbia University Press, 1949. Pp. xii+ 573. 

$10.00. A history based on official minutes, rec- 
ords, and news reports. The successive chapters 
are named for the presidents and each deals with 
the period of a presidency; hence, interesting but 
not very systematic. As is usual in institutional 
histories, the conflicts of the earlier days are re- 
ported more freely than recent ones. 


VANCE, RuPERT B.; Ivey, JoHN E., Jr.; and Bonn, 


MARjorRIE N. Exploring the South. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1949. Pp. 
x+ 404. $3.50. An attractively written and illus- 
trated report on the south, its people, resources, 
agriculture, and industry. ‘‘Written primarily for 
young Southerners.” 


WaAdL, JEAN. A Short History of Existentialism. New 


York: Philosophical Library, 1949. Pp. 58. $2.75. 
A brief paper with discussion by several philoso- 
phers. 


WALKER, JAMES BLAINE. The Epic of American In- 


dustry. New York: Harper & Bros., 1949. Pp. 
xii+ 513. $5.00. An enthusiastic account of Amer- 
ican free enterprise from the Pilgrims, who came 
over to be capitalists, through Paul Revere, to 
Production for Victory in World War II, all com- 
bined with many warnings against false philos- 
ophies. 


WarnE, Cotston E.; Dovucras, Dorotray W.; 
Hawkins, Everett C.; e¢ al. (eds.). Labor in 
Postwar America. Brooklyn, N.Y.: Remsen Press, 
1949. Pp. xii+ 765. $10.00. Thirty-two papers on 
basic labor conditions, labor law, labor relations 
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in key industries, and on the status of special 
groups of workers, such as women, Negroes 
clerical workers, etc. 


WASHINGTON PUBLIC OPINION LABORATORY. Adulf 
Education (Bulletin No. 3, Technical Section 3), 
Seattle, Wash.: University of Washington, 1948, 
Pp. 62. Survey to discover what people in stateof 
Washington know about adult education faci 
ities and what interest they have or might have 
in them. 


WASHINGTON PusLic Oprmnion LABORATORY. Of 
Age Pensions (Bulletin No. 2, Section B). Seat- 
tle, Wash.: University of Washington, 1948. Pp, 
30. A survey. 


WERTHAM, Frepric, M.D. The Show of Violence, 
New York: Doubleday & Co., 1949. Pp. 279, 
$3.00. A psychiatrist’s book about murder, how 
murderers “beat the rap,” and how murder could 
be prevented. 


WItTTFOGEL, K. A., and Ca1a-SHENG, FENG. History 
of Chinese Society, Liao (907-1125). Philadelphia; 
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